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Sturdy School Shoes for 
children and misses—more 
days of wear 
—less purse 
wear. Sizes 12 
to 2 at— 


2.69 





&, . A eh Support Footwear 
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° J) 
and feet. Women's of ‘ 
trap Pumps or / / \ 
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price— 
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Men’s Unlined Work Shoes 
of chocolate rosite. Resists 


barnyard acid 


3.49 
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VER five and a half million pairs of shoes sold 
during 1925. That represents our part in help- 
ing Uncle Sam to keep in step last year. 

Visit the shoe department of your nearest J. C. 
Penney Company Store and find for yourself the 
reasons for this remarkable record, 

Serviceable shoes for every member of the fam- 
ily. Durable leathers, built for hard usage in the 
field and on rural roadways. Quality workmanship 
in every detail. A wide assortment of sizes and styles, 


assuring a perfect fit for every size and shape of 


foot. Latest models, being shipped the year round to 
our 745 Stores from leading shoe manufactories. 


And economy prices made poscible by our volume 
buying. Our huge orders enable us to buy at lower 
prices—and these lower prices are passed on 
to you. 


You will also find at your nearest J. C. Penney 
Company Store Substantial Values in clothing, dry 
goods and furnishings. 


ANA TION-WIDE- 
CP INSTITUTION- 
° DEPARTMENT stokes 









Men’s AlLLeather Calfskin 
Oxfords — Style combined 
A » withquality; 

4 : well made 
and finished 


3.98 


Men’s Solid Leather Work 
or Outing Shoe—One of our 
many desira 


ble Work Shoes 


1.69 


Staunch AlLLeather Shoes 
for Sturdy Boys—Moredays 
of wear. Sizes 


2% to 5\4. 


2.79 
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Buquo Finely Ground | Ta 


Reduces or corrects soil acidity and thus improves the soil’s HIS is a special servi which 
yhysical condition. It liberates other plant foods, and serves as | 5 tiitiih nt dee ehsenk ot Shim 
: direct plant food where lime or magnesia is deficient, It it] ie —— diag abe Bhane 
cannot, of course, take the place of fertilizers but does make | | of Agriculture pater Continued at 
them more effective. If in doubt about the value of Limestone 1} | the request of the wool growers 
or your land’s need of it, consult us or your County Agent. themselves. 
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For further 


Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


information and prices see any “AA 
Fertilizer dealer or 
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will make 
up into beautiful blankets and 
a nominal charge. 
faction guaranteed or money 
wool refunded. 

Write for booklet explaining plan 
to Dept. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
# Winston-Salem, N. C. 


robes for 





hl there Surplus Wool Into | 
|Fine Blankets and 
_Auto Robes 


your 


M-11. 


extra wool 

auto 
Satis- 
and 


Says the Managing Editor:| 


W! [EN we think of the present 

| of cotton we can't help but be ri 
| minded of what Sherman said 

| war So to much cotton. 

* * * 

If everybody else would on 

| Editor Clarence Poe advises on 


we wouldn't be getting into scrap 
this so often. He “told us so” last 
but didn’t very many of us 
tion. Now he 
right.” It’s a pretty lucky man \ 
do that, isn’t it? But we've got to do 
something. They've “got us right 
* * - 


pay an 


‘Get right a 


Says 


State 
Look over t} 


The North Carolina 
tells how to “get right.” 
on page 16. Now if somebody can just 


tell those Texas folks how to keep from 
growing so much cotton, maybe we can 
get something for what we do grow ir 
1927. In fact, if the other fellow hadn't 


made so much cotton this year al! of the 
rest of us would be better off 
wouldn't we? 


anyway 


* * * 
Well, if we've got to “get right 
guess we'd better be looking around 
Some say there’s usually a little timber 





on the place that can help out in a pinch 
Others say that we can make a ! 

| crop out of timber if we'll just thir 
and hoe it and harvest it and do every 


thing but plow it 
* a ia 
So next week we are going to let ‘en 
ltell it. We are just going to turn the 
paper over to them for a Timber Crop 
Special. Nobody is going to quit 
ing cotton but everybody is going 


| start growing trees 
| * * * 
R iW’, Graeber the forestry 
North Carolina State College is going 


to tell how to make a good timber crop 


out of what we have. H. M. Curran, 
the forestry man of the State Depart 
ment of Agriculture, is going to tell us 
how to sell a timber crop after we get it 
He will also tell how to make fence 


posts last longer H. H. Tryon, the 


South Carolina forestry man, will tell 
how to keep the timber crop from being 
burned up. H. B. Krausz knows all 


about what kind of timber is needed for 
| wagon wheels and barrel staves and all 
the timber-using industries 

7 ~ * 
Clarence Poe insists he eal 
a lot about the timber crop on 
Hilltop Farm. I notice he’s not saying 
inything about the rock crop. \1 
he’s going to tell us what he’s been learn 
ing about trees and it’s our guess you'll 
be surprised 


Editor 
learning 





» * + 


Ex-Governor Lowden of Illinoi 
ed abroad how the Swedish Gover: 
| manages the tax problem in con 
vith the rather long drawn 
rop. He 


* will tell us next week 
| 
| But why write more about ti 
| 


* 7 ” 
think cotton is not bringing in 


; money and you'd like to have a I't 


take a look at the timber crop 

| sure to look up next week's Tim! 
Special, read it closely, put it 
days, then get it down and read 


Ves, sir, they say we can ma 


crop out of timber 


Did You Miss Them? 


Dod you miss any of these F/ l 
features ? Every one of li 

help you to keep more closely uj 

minute in your farm business 

they are:— 

1. Pioneers Leading Us to Profitable Dairy 
ED Soc cicesieucuadaakiciennwens 4 

2. Let’s Get Right and Stay Right . , 

3. Pastures for the Coastal Plains.. ad 


4, What I Saw of Danish Codperation 





Peanut Association Wins Great Victory 1! 
6. Part-time Classes Increase Earning : 
Ry gape tae ae A 12 
7. Farm Tenancy in Virginia ......-.-- 14 
5. How to Farm in 1927 ..........00++- . © 
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Farm Work This Week and 











Founded 1886 at Winston- et 
‘Removed to Raleigh, N.C 


Next. 


Let’s Try for Smutless Wheat; Other Timely Reminders 


I, Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs Needing 
Prompt Attention 


ET’S plow down the cotton stalks to make humus, 
L and to help kill the boll weevil, and plow up the 
land to freeze. 

2. There is money in farm “trash.” It will make 
humus, and humus means nitrogen, the costliest form 

of fertilizer. Let’s burn no leaves 

SA or trash, but save it. 
ae GS 3. Pasturing wooded lots and in 
—_ EC : te ; 
this way trying to get something 
for nothing may take all profits 
from the stock and ruin the woods, 
too. Pine straw, oak leaves, and 
bushes never did and never will 
make a pasture. 

4. Fifty to 100 pounds of acid 
added to each ton of stable manure will 
The phosphate 
may be added in the stable, or mixed on the manure 
spreader, or applied in the field. Wheat and rye will 
make good use of all such fertility now. 


5. If we have been unable to get our cotton or corn 
off the land in time to sow oats, then we can sow barley 
early in this month, and wheat or rye through to early 
December. This will give very early spring grazing. 
Then if lespedeza is sowed late in February, we can 
have a pasture through the summer and late fall. 


6. When we sow barley for a winter cover crop it 
then becomes a winter cover, and a winter and spring 
pasture crop. And at harvest time it may become a 
hay, feed, or seed crop, and may be harvested in time 
to plant corn, sorghum, sweet potatoes, cowpeas, soy- 
beans, tobacco, etc., on the barley land. Barley can be 
sowed through the first half of November in the 
Coastal Plains. 

7. A light freeze will not injure turnips or stock 
beets, but a hard freeze will if they are left exposed to 
its full effects. Both keep well in cellars, hills, and 
trenches. If no cellar is available, 
then select a well drained place, 
pile 200 to 400 pounds in as upright 
pile as will stand, cover with straw, 
boards, cornstalks, and then with 
enough earth to protect from freezing. 
Turnips in drills may be left where 
they grew and covered with two heavy 
turnplow furrows. 


8. Winter eggs bring the highest 
prices and fowls kept comfortable and 
well fed through the winter will be 
most profitable next spring. The poul- 
try house should be dry, clean, disin- 
fected, and free from drafts. Adjust 
ration to weather and cull close. Only 
the best layers and no surplus roosters 
should be carried through the winter. 
Poor layers and useless roosters eat 
at the expense of the profitable birds. 





phosphate 
double the manure’s plant food value. 


9. Ask the nurseries to send you 
their new catalogs. A postal card 
will do it. Look up prices and order 
the nursery stock you need to plant, 
not omitting a few pecan trees. The 
Price paid for a couple of pounds of 
Store-bought foreign nuts will buy a 
g00d-sized pecan tree, which in a few 
years will give you crops of the best 
nuts for home use and to sell. 

10. Waste places about the farm, 
such as broomsedge fields, grassless 
Pastures, brushy creek bottoms and 


bees. 
shed, on Mr. 
eva 
made 





rating pans over the furnaces, thus saving both labor and time. 
a lot of money making syrup as was told in a recent Progressive Farmer, and his 
neighbors find it convenient and economical to coéperate with him and thus produce a 
uniform market grade of syrup at low cost. 


the like can be made into pastures and improved if 
prepared now and sowed at once, using 30 pounds 
Abruzzi rye, 30 pounds barley, 30 pounds wheat, and 
five pounds of Augusta vetch. In late February add 
to this a bushel of lespedeza, five pounds alsike clover, 
and eight pounds herd’s grass. In the Coastal Plains 
and Lower Piedmont we should add eight pounds of 
carpet grass in February if the land is moist. 


II. What to Plant This Week and Next 


E ARE in the midst of wheat-sowing time, and 
W wheat is the most important farm crop that we 

sow in November. In South Carolina and the 
lower half of North Carolina, clover and grasses may 
be sowed with the wheat or on the ground after the 
wheat is sowed, with good expectations of a stand. In 
Virginia and Western North Carolina, it is better to 
wait until late February to sow such seeds, or sow them 
on snow if snow falls in the meantime. The above also 
applies to Abruzzi rye. 


In the garden we can now plant the following in 
South Carolina and the lower half of North Carolina: 


Beets Endive Onion sets 
Cabbage Kale Onion seed 
Carrots Lettuce Spinach 
Chard Mustard Turnips 


Very important work to be looked after now is the 
preparation for planting fruits of all kinds, and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, and vines. After deciding what 
we will plant and how much, then we should get the 
land ready so that no delay will occur when the plants 
arrive from the nursery. 


III. The 1927 Wheat Crop 


HE good yield and high quality of this year’s 
wheat crop should be an incentive for sowing 
more wheat this month. It is now time for wheat 

to be sowed and those of us who have sowed a liberal 
acreage to barley, oats, or rye should sow a part of 





MR. H. P. NICHOLSON BEFORE HIS SYRUP COOKING SHED 
Sorghum syrup making is the sweetest farm work next to the gathering of honey by 


The sorghum can be grown and the syrup made in every community. 
Nicholson’s farm, is so constructed that the juice flows through pipes to the 
Mr. Nicholson has 


This cooking- 


our best land to wheat. There are several reasons for 
doing this :— 

(1) Wheat is a winter cover crop and to have wheat 
on the land improves it; 

(2) Every farm family uses flour, and fertile land 
will supply the wheat for home uses more cheaply than 
fiour can be bought; 

(3) Wheat helps diversification ; 

(4) The crop is harvested and out of the way in 
time to grow crops of corn, beans, peanuts, sweet pota- 
toes, sorghum, Sudan grass, soybeans, cowpeas, and a 
long list of vegetables; 

(5) Lespedeza or red clover can be sowed on wheat 
in February for grazing, hay, or to improve the soil; 

(6) Wheat can be sowed throughout November and 
after most of the farm work is done. 


IV. Try for a Smutless Wheat Harvest 


HERE is so little difficulty in controlling smut in 

| wheat that no farmer should think of allowing 

smut in his wheat any more than his wife would 

think of taking the children to Sunday school with 
smutty faces! 

The seeds of smut are in and on the grains of seed 
wheat, are sowed with the wheat, grow with it, and are 
harvested with it. Sow smut, reap smut; sow smutless 
seed, expect a smutless harvest. 


Smut is not hard to control. There are two easy 
ways of killing smut in the seed wheat—so easy that 
either way may be used effectively by anybody who can 
read or understand simple directions. The main differ- 
ence in the two methods is that one uses a dust and 
the other a gas-yielding liquid to kill the smut spores. 

Let’s use one method or the other on every peck of 
wheat we sow this fall and thus do our best to smite 
the smut now and reap a smutless harvest next spring. 

1. The use of copper carbonate as a preventive for 
stinking smut has advantages over all other methods 
of smut control that have heretofore been used or 
recommended. It is efficient, cheap, 
and easily applied. It does not involve 
the wetting of the grain and its con- 
sequent swelling. The seed may be 
stored indefinitely after being treated, 
or it may be sowed immediately after 
treatment. Seedsmen will treat seed 
bought of them, charging a small fee 
for it. Small quantities may be treat- 
ed at home by adding to each bushel 
of seed 2 to 24% ounces of copper car- 
bonate. This may be done by spread- 
ing the seed on a tight floor, applying 
the copper carbonate, and stirring un- 
til the dust sticks to all grains; or the 
seed may be run through a fanning 
mill into which the copper carbonate 
is: gradually added. 


2. The formalin treatment is ap- 
plied as follows :— 


1. Place the seed on a clean, smooth, 
hard surface, such as concrete or wood. 

2. Make the solution in the proportion 
of 1 pint of commercial formalin to 40 
gallons of water, % pint to 10 gallons, 
and so on in like proportion. 

3. Sprinkle the solution on the pile of 
grain and shovel from one place to an- 
other until each grain is moist. 

4. Cover the seed in a pile with sacks 
or tarpaulin for one to two hours to hold 
the fumes in. Then spread to dry. 


Remember it will require about 
one-fifth more of the freshly treated 
seed to sow an acre. 
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Pioneers baie i's to a Profitable 
Dairy Industry 


VERY great movement has had its pioneers. In 
no country has this been more true than in Amer- 
ica. American history is a story of one pioneer 

movement after another, each of which has marked an 
epoch in the making of our nation. 

Agriculture has always had its pioneers and still has. 
These pioneers have been men largely of vision, cour- 
age, and patience. In fact, the last attribute has been 
especially important in developing agricultural pioneers. 
While vision and courage is necessary to start some- 
thing new and better in farming practices, this is really 
only the first step. Promotional effort is fine. How- 
ever, all far-reaching and really helpful pioneer work 
in agriculture has gone a step further and has not only 
been promoted but worked out through years of hard 
work, determination, and intelligent effort. 


Dairying in the Southeast has grown in leaps and 
bounds in the past ten or fifteen years. It will surely 
receive a greatly increased impetus as a result of the 
present low price of cotton and the consequent manifest 
necessity for practicing everywhere that elementary 
principle of profitable agriculture which The Progres- 
sive Farmer has so often emphasized :— 

“At least two important sources of cash income 
on every farm.” 

The advance has not been so much in the number of 
dairy cattle as in their quality, along with better feed- 
ing and management. A great many people and a great 
many factors have been responsible for this growth, 
which can help so much to bring diversified farming to 
this section and greater prosperity to our people. It 
would take too much space to enumerate them all. 
But it should not be amiss to dwell a little on the most 
important factor of all—our own dairy cattle breeders 
who have pioneered in this section into the world of 
official testing. 

I 


South Carolina is still looked on by many as a strictly 
cotton-growing state. The following list of breeders 
with the number of official records that have been com- 
pleted on their farms, however, represents an achieve- 
ment in animal husbandry of which all South Carolina 
can be justly proud. 

Guernseys.—W are Shoals Manufacturing Co., Ware Shoals, 
33; James L. McIntosh, Dovesville, 12; C. S. McCall, Ben- 
nettsville, 26; R. M. Cooper, Jr., Wisacky, 18; J. Watt Weir, 
Cornwell, 4; B. F. Holly, Aiken, 4; Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson College, 8; Pedigreed Seed Company, Harts- 
ville, 27; W. B. Stringfellow, Chester, 5; A. L. James, Dar- 
lington, 2; J. E. Funderburk, Cheraw, 15; R. B. Caldwell, 
Chester, 11; Z. G. Darby, Lowrys, 4; J. F. Stackley, Flor- 
ence, 5. 


Jerseys.—S. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson 
College, 49; B. R. Tillman, Trenton, 3; F. F. Rainsford, 
Newton, 7; J. D. Cheshire, Spartanburg, 4; Kai Schwensen, 
Spartanburg, 3; Fred H. Young, Timmonsville, 8; W. S. 
Glenn, Spartanburg, 22. 


Holsteins.—Clemson Agricultural College, 
lege, 19; P. A. Boxley, Blackville, 5; St. A. Lawton, 
Charleston, 7; V. M. Montgomery, Spartanburg, 52; State 
Hospital, Columbia, 2; Kai Schwensen, Spartanburg, 1. 

These breeders are the nucleus of the dairy industry 
of the state. It is to these far-sighted men that farmers 
and dairymen throughout the state can look for breed- 
ing stock to build up their herds, the real foundation 
for “growing” eventually into the purebred business. 


II 


It is criminal—there is no other way to express it— 
for a dairyman or farmer in North Carolina to use a 
scrub bull. This “scoundrel” is the greatest “robber” 


Clemson Col- 








the man who milks cows for a living has to face. He 
is robbing him of his profits, his family of the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life that are justly theirs, and his 
children of the opportunity of working with the kind 
of cattle that develops future breeders. 


Well bred, typey bulls at reasonable prices are always 
available on the farms of the following breeders. Even 
the smallest dairyman can at least buy a purebred bull 
calf. These breeders are making greater profits avail- 
able to every dairyman in the state who is interested 
enough to take advantage of their pioneer work. 

Guernseys.—T. D. Brown, Salisbury, 1; W. A. Beeson & 
Sons, Walkertown, 4; S. W. Miller, Mt. Ulla, 15; W. C. 
Fleming, Greensboro, 5; H. A. Osborne, Canton, 33; H. W. 
Johnston, Winston-Salem, 1; J. L, Beall, Linwood, 7. 
Newton, 9; Mountain Branch Ex- 
Coastal Plain Branch Ex- 
Shuford, Newton, 59; 
Fletcher, 4; 


Lutz, 
Swannanoa, 10; 


Jerseys.—J. O. 
periment Station, 
periment Station, Willard, 43; R. L. 
R. E. McDowell, Charlotte, 36; Hayes Bros., 
A. A. Shuford, Hickory, 12; Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, 80; 
W. Kerr Scott, Haw River, 1; A. J. Brandes, Charlotte, 1; 
W. R. Lutz, Newton, 9; H. B, Hunter, Charlotte, 5; State 
College, Raleigh, 86; P. A. Irwin, Matthews, 19; J. B. McCal- 


lum, Maxton, 12; H. P. Lutz, Newton, 8; Reynolda, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, 26; L. W. McKinnon, Maxton, 8; J. F. Diggs, 
Rockingham, 17; L. F, Uzzell, Wilson Mills, 7; L. H, Seitz, 


Lexington, 3. 
Greensboro, 90. 
102. 


Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
J. F. Stephens, 
Pinehurst, 


Newton, 1; 
Holsteins.—Mrs. 
Ayrshires.—Leonard Tufts, 


Ill 


Virginia is probably the only Southern state produc- 
ing more milk than she consumes. In this respect she 
is setting a goal well worth attaining by the other 
Southern states. Fluid milk, as well as butter, cheese, 
etc., are being shipped into every Southern state except 
Virginia from New England and the Middle West. 
Southern dairymen should be producing enough milk to 
supply their own markets and by doing so, reap the 
profits that come from it. 

The list below represents the Virginia breeders now 
doing official testing with the number of cows on test. It 
was impossible to get a complete list of official records 
completed as in the other two states. However, this 
list gives the same information, as a whole, and shows 
us the “backbone” of Virginia’s great dairy industry. 

Guernseys.—J. S. Agnew, Burkeville, 10; John H. Alger, 
Broadway, 1; George H. Carey, Ivy Depot, 1; C. B; Segar, 
Lynchburg, 2; M. D. Rhodes, Broadway, 2; W. R. Rowland, 
Warrenton, 2; B. F. Salsbury, Fairfax, 2; D. C. Sands, Mid- 
dleburg, 3; Dr. Albert Shaw, Sterling, 2; Ronald Tree, Green- 
wood, 7; Whittig & Drew, McLean, 3; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, 2; T. S. Winston, Midlothian, 9; 
Wright & Wright, Bridgewater, 1; R. A. Turlington, Melfa, 1 

Jerseys.—W. L. Bradbury, Orange, 6; E. T. Brown, New 
Market, 4; Clover Hill Farm, Manassas, 4; Carter Glass, 
Lynchburg, 4; F. D. Owsley, Greenwood, 23; D. F. Roller, 
Timberville, 1; J. S. Roller, Timberville, 4; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, 1. 

Hollins, 


Holsteins.—Hollins College, 

5; John Middfeton, Herndon, 7; Seward’s 
Petersburg, 14; Frank S. Walker, Woodberry Forest, 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 9. 


Shorthorns.—A. S. Harrison, Herndon, 8. 


IV 


It is not practicable or profitable for every dairyman 
to do official test work, because it is expensive. How- 
ever, every dairyman, milking 20 cows or more, should 
be in a cow-testing association. Where a herd is iso- 
lated, it is impracticable. Where 20 or 25 herds are 
close enough together to be handled by one tester, it is 
practicable. No other one thing is more important to 
building up a dairy community and the individual herds 
than a cow-testing association. Cow-testing associ- 
ations are “feeders” for official testing and go hand in 
hand in building a more profitable industry. 

It used to be a general opinion that a Southern farm- 
er had to go North or West and pay fancy prices to 
buy really high-class breeding stock. These breeders 
who have pioneered in official testing have proved con- 
clusively that the South offers the best foundation stock 
this country affords. Among the records listed in this 
article are several world’s champion cows. A number 
of records range from 600 to 1,000 pounds of butter- 
fat per year, and the majority of noteworthy records 
made in the South have been under average but good 
farm conditions. No other section can offer better ances- 
try for your herd sire or foundation females than these. 

In buying at home, one will practically always save 
money. In addition, one runs less danger from such 
diseases as tuberculosis and contagious abortion, the 
two most dreaded diseases of dairy cattle. 


V 


he South is an ideal dairy country. Her mild cli- 
mate cuts out the necessity for elaborate and expensive 
buildings. Her markets are the only ones not already 
facing.an overproduction and a surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts. Fluid milk brings a third more in the South than 
in the Middle West and New England. If dairymen in 
these sections can produce milk, ship it South and at 
the same time make a profit, how much more would 
Southern dairymen make by producing and marketing 
milk at home! 


Probably the biggest asset to a great dairy industry 


8; G. B. Lee, Burke, 
Stock Farm, 
9; Vir- 
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in the South is a solution of the “feed problem.” The 
South can grow all kinds of hay and silage crops. Her 
permanent pastures last longer and her temporary pas- 
ture crops are more numerous than in any other section, 
Abruzzi rye is coming to be looked upon as a standby 
for late fall, winter, and early spring grazing. Sudan 
grass and sweet clover offer abundant grazing during 
the hot, dry summer months. 


To the farmer who is struggling year after year, 
dairying offers a cash sideline with a regular income 
every month that means a more comfortable living. 
He must realize, however, that dairying is a seven- 
days-in-the-week, 365-days-in-the-year job, beginning 
before day and ending with dark, and pays larger 
profits than one-crop farming simply because the busi- 
ness affords opportunity for two things :— 


(1) More work-hours per year. 


(2) A greater use of brains and intelligence in the 
work, 

The man who would go into dairying must also 
realize that it is not a business one can go into this year 
and get out of next year without heavy loss. We can't 
buy cows and build barns and then quit. 


However, for the “stick-to-it” man who is willing to 
go into the business for 365 days in the year and a life. 
time at that and breed cows as well as milk cows, 
we predict success. Climatic conditions here are favor- 
able, and good foundation stock is available and reason- 
able. The South needs more dairymen with patience, 
progressiveness, and a will to “breed” and “grow” into 
the business. These pioneer breeders have blazed the 
trail of doubt and have proved that the South is won- 
derfully suited to scientific dairying. 


Unquestionably, theirs is the greatest single influence 
that will change more dairymen into breeders and more 
farmers into dairymen. Theirs will be the greater 
glory for building what is sure to come—a greater 
dairy industry in the South. 


Peanut Co-operation Versus Tobacco 
Co-operation 


EAD the remarkable story on page 10 of how the 
R peanut farmers of North Carolina and Virginia 
went through the valley of tribulation and dis- 
aster but started again at the bottom and have climbed 
back. They at first selected a manager who let ex- 
penses get too high and was also allowed to store pea- 
nuts in his own plants at an excessive figure, and they 
next selected a manager who had the speculative idea 
of holding practically a whole crop for a high price in 
spring instead of selling gradually through the season. 
A great part of the membership lost heart and quit. 

A faithful “old guard” held firm, however. They 
selected a new manager, adopted a new policy, learned 
from their mistakes, and called on each grower-mem- 
ber to trust them with a part of his crop. Very soon 
members found that they had a management that was 
thoroughly economical and efficient. They began to 
increase deliveries. This year a new sign-up was pro- 
posed and instead of pledging 150,000 bags, 172,000 
have been pledged. 

It seems to us that if the Tobacco Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association had not been thrown into a re- 
ceivership, it might have had a “comeback” as pro- 
nounced as the peanut association has had. Like the 
peanut codperative it had learned from its mistakes, 
had dismissed unworthy officials, had reformed its 
policies, and had inaugurated drastic economies—all 
before the judge in charge finally ended his long hesi- 
tation and tipped the scales in favor of a receivership. 
This means that coéperative marketing of tobacco can- 
not come back without a break as it did in the case of 
peanuts. But in the long run we are convinced that it 
will come back in a form to give growers the same 
satisfactory service which experience has enabled the 
peanut association to give. 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 








Audits for Co-operatives 
We on earth every codperative doesn’t have an 


annual or semi-annual audit by a first-class ac- 

countant is one of the mysteries that stumps us. 
The directors ought to be eager for it. They are re- 
sponsible to the membership for the conduct of the 
business; they need expert information 
as to its status. The manager ought to 
be strong for it; he has the satisfaction 
of having his records approved by an 
expert; that approval helps to stamp out 
the malicious and unfounded gossip that 
occasionally grows up about any man- 
ager, no matter how good he may be. The membership 
ought to demand it; their money is in the company; 
they are entitled to know how things are going.— 
Wallaces’ Farmets 
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Let’s Get Right and Stay Right 


We Must Quit Farming “the Easy Way” and Use Our Heads More 


HEN a boy has eaten a bait of grass-green 
Wows and is in the keenest realization of the 

well known natural consequences, right then is 
the best time for such a boy to make up his mind 
definitely and for all time as to what will be his future 
policy with reference- to unripe 
apples. 

As someone has suggested, a boy 
up to that time may have had an 
opinion about green apples, but 
from then on he will have a con- 
viction about them. And right then 
is the time for him to study out 
what reforms he needs to adopt 
and proceed to adopt them. 





CLARENCE POB 


From 30 Million Acres in 1909 to 46 
Million in 1926 


Ton same thing is true with reference to our cot- 


ton farmers today. We are reaping the conse- 

quences of our own folly and right while we reap 
the bitter harvest is the time for us to formulate poli- 
cies for the future. 

For unfortunately all of us forget too quickly. A 
little boy was asked to define the word memory and 
his answer was, “Memory is what you forget with,” 
and this is true of too many people. Practically all of 
us ought to remember 1920 when cotton prices went to 
smash, And nearly all of us ought to remember 1914 
when the same thing happened before. But have we 
brought forth fruits for repentance? Not much. Let 
us listen to this statement from Secretary of Agricul- 
ture W. M. Jardine as given out last week :— 

“In ten important Southern states the acreage of 
cotton increased from 30,600,000 in 1909 to 33,000,- 
000 in 1919, and 46,000,000 for the present crop 
year. In the same seventeen years the land planted 
to corn decreased from 30,000,000 to 24,500,000 
acres. .The small grain crop acreage decreased 
from 14,400,000 acres to 12,800,000 acres.” 

And all this time while we have increased cotton pro- 
duction, fashion has been demanding fewer and fewer 
clothes—and a constantly increasing proportion of 
fabrics other than cotton for what few clothes are 
worn nowadays! 


Last Spring’s Warnings 


E OFTEN hear it said, “Oh, well, the farmers 
Wie: what they were doing last spring. They 

knew that there was a big crop last year and an 
enormous carrry-over, and yet they went ahead and 
planted the whole face of the earth in cotton. Now 
they will have to take their medicine.” 

To some extent this is true. To a considerable extent 
it is not true. It’s true, of course, that The Progres- 
sive Farmer and many other agencies warned farmers 
last spring. I have before me now an editorial I then 
wrote, from which I quote just a few paragraphs :— 

“Because we wish to save Progressive Farmer 
subscribers from very serious possible dangers next 
fall, we now utter a word of warning. 

“From what information we can get, the chances 
are that cotton acreage of 1926 will be practically 
the same as the record-breaking acreage of 1925. 

“And this large acreage is planted at a time when 
there is already a carry-over so large as to seri- 
ously weaken prices and at a time when business 
conditions for the coming fall and winter are un- 
certain. Hence, the wise farmer, while he may hope 
for the best, will be prepared for the worst. 

“Many people fear that if a big cotton crop is 
made, prices will not be over 12 cents, while others 
hope they will be twice 12 cents. 

“The time to economize is when you don’t have 
to. Cotton may be 12 cents or 24 cents, but if you 
buy and work so as to be safe with 12-cent cotton, 
yeu may be radiantly happy if it brings 24 cents. 
Let’s be prepared for the worst that can happen, 
and then go cheerfully on hoping for the best.” 

: Nevertheless, while warnings such as these were pub- 
lished to a considerable extent last spring, we believe 
that these statements are true :— 


1. The press and other agencies that gave such in- 

formation at all did not give it often enough, promi- 
nently enough, or emphatically enough. Farmers were 
warned, but on the whole (considering the seriousness 
of the trouble), they were warned rather feebly. 
4 2. Hundreds of thousands of cotton growers are 
illiterate, do not read farm papers or other papers, 
and plant cotton only “from force of habit” with no 
knowledge whatever of present or prospective com- 
™ercial conditions. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


3. Many thousands of cotton growers are told to 
plant cotton in order to pay store accounts. Many a 
merchant or banker makes no effort to inform himself 
about agricultural conditions, but instead stays as much 
i a rut as any farmer whose unprogressiveness he 
complains of. He simply knows there is always a quick 
cash market for cotton and so he insists on the debtor 
growing cotton and more cotton. 

4. No matter how much information is given out to 
the upper 25 per cent of cotton farmers, it will be in- 
effectual so long as farmers are not organized so as to 
get some unity of sentiment, opinion, and action among 
the mass of cotton growers. Information is good as 
far as it goes, but information plus organization is what 
we need. 

’ e “é 9 
Let’s Quit “the Easy Way 
HY do our farmers grow so much cotton and 
buy corn and meat from the West? 
Because it is the easy thing. 

In face of the fact that practically all other classes 
are organized, why does the farmer go on acting in an 
individual capacity ? 

Because it is the easy thing. 

Why do merchants and bankers who know that the 
South ought to diversify its crops nevertheless pre- 
scribe and require cotton? 

Because it is the easy thing. 

As a small boy, I remember standing at the old 
church-gate one Sunday morning and hearing a neigh- 
bor farmer say to my father: “I don’t mind working 
as hard as anybody with my muscle, but I am just nat- 
urally lazsy-minded. I hate to buckle down and work 
things out mentally.” 

There are too many of us who are “lazy-minded.” 
We want to do the easy thing. And in the long run 
doing the easy thing brings penalty and punishment. 

Cotton is, sure enough, easy to grow. It will stand 
more rough treatment than other crops. It will keep 
on blooming and growing uncomplainingly and undis- 
couraged on shamefully poor land where corn and other 
crops would quit in despair and disgust. It is an easy 
crop to grow—except when boll weevils interfere, and 
they have been asleep on their job this season. 


The Easy Way vs. the Right Way 


NTELLIGENT Southern farmers have got to quit 
I trying to farm the “easy way,” and begin farming 

the right way. 

The easy way is to pay no attention to building up 
soil-fertility but just buy it each spring in fertilizer 
sacks. 

The easy way is to take no time to study about feed, 
food, and fertility crops—the different varieties; the 
methods of sowing, inoculation, culture, harvest, etc.,— 
but just buy these things with cotton money (when 
there is any). 

The easy way is not to deny ourselves and our fami- 
lies in spring and summer, but just say, “Charge it,” 
to some supply merchant and shut our eyes to the fact 
that pay-day is always just around the corner. 


a 





POEMS OF NATURE: “NOVEMBER” } 


HIS seasonable poem by William Morris, as 


Dr. Douglas Freeman aptly says, has “a 
cheerless sort of beauty” :— 


Are thine eyes weary? Is thy heart too sick 
To struggle any more with doubt and thought, 
Whose formless veil draws darkening now and thick 
Across thee, e’en as smoke-tinged mist-wreaths brought 
Down a fair dale to make it blind and nought? 

Art thou so weary that no world there seems 
Beyond these four walls, hung with pain and dreams? 


Look out wpon the real world, where the moon, 
Halfway ’twixt root and crown of these high trees, 
Turns the dead midnight into dreamy noon, 

Silent and full of wonders, for the breeze, 
* Died at the sunset and no images, 

No hopes of day, are left in sky or earth— 

Is it not fair, and of most wondrous worth? 


Yea, I have looked, and seen November there; 

The changeless seal of change it seemed to be, 

Fair death of things that, living once, were fair; 
Bright sign of loneliness too great for me, 

Strange image of the dread eternity; 

In whose void patience how can these have part, 
These outstretched feverish hands, this restless heart? 


—William Morris. 














The easy way is to join no farmers’ organization; 
just say, “I wish farmers would organize like other 
folks, but they won't,” and do nothing ourselves to 
organize our own neighborhoods. 

The easy way is to dump the bulk of the cotton crop 
on the market as fast as it is picked without joining 
any cooperative marketing association or helping with 
any plan for orderly, gradual selling and financing. 

Such is the broad and main-traveled way that leads to 
destruction. It is the easy way. But if we are to make 
cotton pay in the South, we must quit the easy way. 


Make Cotton Our Servant, Not Our King 


HERE are, of course, plenty of folks making cot- 

ton wha don’t know how to succeed with other 

crops, or with livestock. The average old-time 
Negro was of this type. But the 475,000 Southern 
farmers who read The Progressive Farmer are of a 
different sort. They have plenty of brains and intelli- 
gence to succeed with other lines of farming, and it is 
upto them to make themselves do what we know they 
ought to do. 

It is a peculiar fact that our fathers early began to 
call cotton “King Cotton.” And from long experience 
now the South has found out this one thing: that cot- 
ton as King is a tyrant—a tyrant heartless and cruel— 
whereas as a servant it is invaluable and almost indis- 
pensable. We must make cotton our servant and not 
our King. It must take its place as one of a variety 
of farm interests instead of being an agricultural dic- 
tator, crowding all other crops and interests out of its 
tyrant-way. 


Let’s Get Right and Stay Right 


ET’S get right now and stay right. 
We must quit “the easy way” of farming. 
We must adopt ways that call for making both 
brain and muscle, both mind and body, work. 

We must make cotton our “clean surplus,” as Henry 
Grady said. 

We must have “at least two important sources of 
cash income on every farm.” 

We must get income from animal production as well 
as crop production. 

We must learn “that the time to economize is when 
you don’t have to,” and so be willing to deny ourselves 
rather than pile up store accounts bearing ‘“time- 
prices” usury. 

We must make permanent soil improvement, richer 
lands, a main object of each year’s farming plans in- 
stead of thinking only of how many dollars can be 
squeezed out of the land during one crop season. 

We should join with other farmers in organizing 
both for codperative marketing and for general pro- 
tection and promotion of agricultural welfare. 

We should have our children in school eight months 
in the year as other sections have instead of keeping 
them in cotton fields to over-produce cotton and depress 
its price. 

Last but not least, it is no time, in our opinion, for 
intelligent farmers who love farm life to become dis- 
couraged and quit. There will be plenty of other folks 
weeded out by the present sifting process. Thousands 
of “one-crop farmers” will be forced into other work. 
On the other hand, farmers who believe in rich land 
and diversification, in “Food, Feed, and Fertility First,” 
with “Lime, Legumes, and Livestock” have no ocgasion 
for panic. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Bee in the woods or down in the lowlands now 














you can doubtless find some shrubs with beautiful 
berries or foliage. It is a good time to locate 
some of these now and decide just where on your home 


grounds you will transplant them a little later. 
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SOMETHING TO READ 








family ought to be interested in knowing. Look 
for the answer on this page next week. 


W: {AT are the “three indispensable books”? Every 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 











ENIUS is 1 per cent inspiration and 99 per cent 
perspiration—Thomas A. Edison. 
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production lies in the utilization of pastures and 

cheap roughages. This is an axiom that stands 
before all experienced cattlemen without question. A 
knowledge of this fundamental fact of beef cattle pro- 
duction has been back of the urge from many quarters 
to convert the cut-over pine lands of the South into a 
great cattle grazing ground, utilizing the native grasses 
on the enormous areas of cut-over open range land. 
With the long season of growth, open winters, free 
range, and proximity to markets, there is evidently 
some good and sufficient reason why the Coastal Plains 
has not become a great cattle producing country. The 
reason is not cattle ticks, although these have been a 
great handicap; it is not disease or climate, but, as many 
have found out to their own loss, it is the inferior 
yrazing quality of the native piney woods grasses. 

That these grasses can never be expected to support 
either an intensive or an extensive cattle industry can 
be shown by deduction or plain reasoning without the 
support of experimental figures. To do this, it is only 
necessary to trace the history of pastures and pasture 
plants in North America. 

When Columbus discovered America it did not have 
cattle, sheep, or horses. These were imported later. 
The only native species of grazing animals on this con- 
tinent that collected in great herds and grazed pastures 
closely, as do cattle, were the buffalo of the semi-arid, 
treeless plains west of the Mississippi River. Nature 
must first provide the pastures before livestock can in- 
crease without the aid of man, and nature's grazing 
animals on this continent were confined to the short 
grass country where sun-loving plants found the open, 
away from the forests, to form a turf that would stand 
close grazing. East of the Mississippi River was a 
wooded country where forest grasses grew. The buffalo 
did not migrate to this country and here were found 
the browsing animals such as deer, elk, and moose. In 
the Southern forests deer were plentiful but they did 
not collect in great herds and graze the pastures closely 
as do cattle or buffalo. They grazed in the spring and 
summer, when the grass suited them, but when it did 
not, and in the fall and winter, they subsisted on browse 
from bushes and trees and cane from the swamps. 


Tr basis of all profitable commercial beef cattle 


Pastures Not Natural East of Mississippi 
N ‘wissi did not put natural pastures east of the 


Mississippi River. The pasture lands of the 

North and East, where centers of cattle produc- 
tion have sprung up, have all been developed since the 
advent of the white man. Cattle and sheep have fol- 
lowed the pastures that have been established after the 
forest was cleared. Pastures in these sections have not 
been established by the use of native species of grazing 
plants but have been made through the use of imported 
European plants. America parallels other countries in 
this respect. Herds and flocks have moved from the 
plains to forest countries only after the forest has been 
removed and new species of grazing plants have be- 
come established. 

That all the pastures east of the Mississippi River 
have been built from imported grasses may seem like 
a wild statement at first thought, but it is true, never- 
theless. It immediately occurs to you that bluegrass 
has been overlooked. It is true that when the English 
pushed westward, past the Alleghany Mountains, they 
found bluegrass already established in 
Kentucky and the Ohio Valley and 


Edited By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor The Progressive Farmer 


come no farther south. They are not at home in the 
climate of the Coastal Plains. They have been tried 
time and again and have failed. 

We should be no longer interested in these European 
plants as possible pasture plants in the South, but 
we are interested in their history in this country. We 
should be able to read the plain signs that nature has 
given us and man has recorded as history. Nature did 
not provide native species of pasture grasses east of 
the Mississippi. They were forest grasses which have 
failed to support a grazing industry in this or in other 
countries of the world. Northern pastures have been 
established by the use of importations from Europe 
but these plants have failed us in the South. Such fail- 
ures have often meant discouragement and a pessimistic 
view of the possibility of making Southern pastures. 


Sun-loving Plants From the South 


N THE meantime, as our own forests have been 

lately cleared up we have had creeping in with very 

slow recognition, sun-loving plants from sections of 
the world other than Europe and all from lands to the 
south of us. The first of these was Bermuda, which 
followed the alluvial itands and spread to the heavier 
clay soils. Then came carpet grass from Central 
America, first described from New Orleans in 1830. 
Its spread has been fairly rapid as forests were opened 
up and conditions became favorable for its growth. 
It is now widespread in the Lower South and has al- 
ready worked its way past the Coastal Plains toward 
the North. It is early, has a ‘long growing season, is 
palatable to all classes of stock, stands heavy grazing, 
and is an all-round good pasture grass. 

Lespedeza, a clover from Japan, in some way reached 
this country and was described from Georgia in 1846. 
By the time of the Civil War it was widespread in the 
South and many people believed it was a pest brought 
in by the Yankee cavalry. It was many years before 
this plant was recognized as a valuable fall pasture 
plant and as a hay plant under cultivation. Its value 
for pasture and hay is now widely recognized in the 
South. 

Other grasses that have come to us by accidental 
importation from the south are Dallis grass and Vasey 
grass, both of which are now becoming widespread. 

The lesson is plain—our native forest grasses are 
short-season grasses furnishing good grazing only in 
the spring and early summer. We must import pasture 
plants that are suitable and such as have proved suit- 
able have come from the south of us or from countries 
having similar climates. There are thousands of grasses 
and legumes from countries to the south of us that 
have not yet been tried out in this country. We are 
trying out hundreds of them at the Coastal Plains 
Experiment Station and some show exceptional prom- 
ise. That carpet grass is the best grass that will be 
found for the Coastal Plains, we are not yet ready to 
concede. Other plants may be found that will grow 
well with it to extend the grazing season or a grass 
may be found that will even crowd it out. I hope that 
I am not premature in predicting that one turf grass 
which we now have from southern China will prove 
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Pastures for the Coastal Plains 


superior to carpet grass in many respects and may even 
crowd it out because of its more aggressive habit of 
growth. 

Pastures of carpet grass and lespedeza at the Coastal 
Plains Experiment Station have carried 1.5 head of 
cows per acre for a period of 270 days. Similar pas- 
tures on a large scale at other places in the Coastal 
Plains have made as good or even better records. 
Notable results in pasture building have been accom- 
plished along the lines of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. Nothing in our experimental results shows any 
particular promise fer building either an intensive or 
extensive cattle industry with the native species of 
forest grasses as the basis for pastures. The period 
through which these grasses will make satisfactory 
gains is too short and they are notably lacking as fall 
pastures. 

Ten years ago there was much discouragement about 
the establishment of pastures in the Coastal Plains. 
Today there should be great optimism. This section is 
the greatest potential grazing ground left in this coun- 
try for the expansion of the beef cattle industry. With 
the long growing season, the proximity to markets and 
with plants of proved value at hand to establish pas- 
tures, this section seems destined to take an important 
place in the future history of beef cattle production in 
this country. S. W. GREENE, 
Animal Husbandman in Charge, Coastal Plains Experi- 

ment Station, McNeill, Miss. 


Crutching or Tagging 


WES of the fine wool breeds carrying from 9 to 
EK 10 months’ growth of wool should be “crutched” 

or “tagged,” preferably not later than two months 
before lambing. This operation involves merely the 
trimming of the dung and urine-stained locks from the 
breech, and in order to facilitate labor it might well be 
done at the time the hoofs of the ewes are trimmed. 
The crutching or tagging can be done either with the 
hand shears or the regular shearing machine. The 
wool should be clipped away from the udder at the 
same time since it will enable the lamb to gain access 
to the udder. 

Ewes of fine wool breeding carrying 12-months 
fleeces which are not sheared until late in the spring 
are much more likely to become infested with wool 
maggots than are those carrying only a six-months’ 
growth of wool. “Crutching” or “tagging” practically 
eliminates any probability of an ewe becoming in- 
fested with wool maggots. The wool removed during 
the crutching operation (and, by the way, a shearing 
board or a clean floor should be used) should be sacked 
and disposed of as tags with the balance of the clip in 
the spring. The wool from crutched ewes is cleaner 
and of a-lighter shrinkage than that from the uncrutch- 
ed flock, therefore, the owner should inform che wool 
buyer that his ewes were “crutched” in the event this 
operation has been carried out. J. M. JONES. 
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Breed Sows for March Pigs 


F THE spring litters are to come in March the sows 
I must be bred this month. If the spring litters come 
later than March it throws the fall litters too late, 
except possibly in the farthest south. 


If the spring litters are to come in 





considered it a native. However, blue- 

grass came originally from Europe al 
with the early French settlers of Can- 
ada and the French explorers of the 
Mississippi Valley. It was well adapt- 
ed and much more aggressive than in 
its native home either through the es- 
cape from its natural enemies or 


Graded Eggs—s. rat? rue 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


that earlier date! 


was a crate-—-yes, an egg was an egg at 


But now, we've advanced and I say it 
with zest, and an egg is an 


March, the fall litters must be weaned 
‘\ at once. If weaned properly, this 
change should not stunt the pigs, as 
so often happens. The pigs should be 
taught to eat for two or three weeks 
before being weaned. Of course, if 
there is a little sweet skimmed milk 


egg when for the pigs just before and after 


through finding a more congenial soil 
and climate. As the forests were clear- 
ed bluegrass kept pace behind the 
plows until it was finally recognized 
for its true grazing value. 

Such is the history of the best 
known pasture grass in America. Al- 
falfa, white clover, red clover, tim- 
othy, and a host of others have a 
quite similar history. They are all 
importations from central or northern 
European countries. In the 300 years 
or more of their history in this coun- 
try, these importations, especially tim- 
othy and bluegrass, have spread to the 
north within the limits of the Arctic 
Circle, but towards the south they 
reached a deadline on a parallel run- 
ming through Tennessee and have 
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N EGG was an egg in my grandfather's 

day, no matter the color—brown, tan- 
nish, or gray—no matter if speckled in 
slovenly way! An egg was an egg all 
regardless of size—big, middle-sized, lit- 
tle—the dull and the wise accepted an egg 
without questions or whys! An egg was 
an egg all regardless of form, no matter 
if wrinkles appeared in a swarm, no mat- 
ter if warped like a shirt in a storm! An 
eue was an egg with no queries in wait, 
while a dozen was twelve, and a crate 


it’s built at its best, and an egg is an 
egg when it answers the test. An egg 
is an egg in my day (Am I right?) if 
it and those with it are perfectly white 
without a dark spot or a freckle in sight. 
An egg is an egg if it’s perfectly browned 
with no other color eye-spying around, 
if all its companions in color are sound! 
An egg is an egg in this latterly day if 
built in a large and a generous way, with 
no little urchins beside it, I say! An 
egg is an egg if it’s smooth on its shell, 
if it’s handsomely groomed and it’s man 
icured well, if it’s comely and trim as a 
dinner-time bell! Each egg is an egg that 
I pack in a crate, and like its compan- 
ions in color and weight, as plump as a 
plum and as white as a plate! Each egg 
is an egg that I’m shipping today, an 
egg not an egg is put out of the way 

an improvement indeed on my grandfath- 
er’a day! 





a 





weaning, it is the best of all feeds at 
this time. With skimmed milk and 
corn there need be no check in the 
growth of the pigs from weaning. 


If there is no milk, then 10 parts 
corn, 2 parts wheat shorts, and 1 part 
fish meal or tankage, with a little 
green grazing will do well. 

In weaning the pigs, it may be well 
to let them nurse the sow only once 
a day for two or three days and then 
the pigs should be removed out of 
sight and hearing of the sow. If the 
feed of the sow is cut down and no 
green feed allowed for a few days 
she will quickly dry up. The udder 
may get full for a few days but if the 
feed is cut sharply no harm will result. 
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CLEAN CUT STYLE 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR Conquering Power — High- 


Com. Chassis ._ . $470 Coupe . $675 
Convertible Roadster 550 Coach . 695 


ee priced car quality and high- 
See 2 "GB Stones: : priced car performance at 


De Luxe Sport COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Ton Chassis 975 


mene se ithe Low-Cost. Examine every 


“See the Star Car exhibit at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia” 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th e 
Street, New York City. General Sales Depart — r O u 
ment, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Plants: 
Elizabeth, N. a Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, C: Toronto, Ont. 


Beret Sst Staen aea e buy, and buy by results. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What I Saw of Danish Co-operation 


How Co-operation Among Farmers Works Out in Actual Practice 
By EX-GOVERNOR FRANK LOWDEN of Illinois 


IKE everyone who is interested in 
agriculture, 1 had heard much and 
read much of the Danish farmers, 
and I was curious to see what they had 
accomplished. For that purpose I re- 
cently spent some time in Denmark. I 


there visited small farms, middle-sized 
farms, and large farms. I talked 
with farmers in their homes. I 


inspected codperative creameries and co- 
Operative packing houses. I visited the 
Royal Agricultural College at Copen- 
hagen and the Dalum Agricultural 
School, one of the numerous agricultural 
schools scattered over the country. I 
also visited two of their famous “folk 
high schools.” I motored over the Dan- 
ish Kingdom from one end to the other. 

In this and two succeeding articles I 
shall attempt to give the impressions I 
received—impressions which seem to me 
to have a bearing upon our own agri- 
cultural problems. Of course, I shall 
not attempt to give in detail the story of 
Denmark’s agricultural progress. This 
has been done by others better than I 
can do it. My purpose is simply to tell 
those things which I have seen with my 
own eyes, from which we may profit if 
we will. 

I 


In all ages and in all countries the ag- 
ricultural problem has been an important 
one. The history of civilization seems to 
run something like this: an agriculture 


more or less primitive, out of which 
towns and cities arise to serve the needs 
of the rural population. Later as the 


towns and cities grow, commerce with 
other nations begins. Manufacturing fol- 
lows. Finally urban life becomes so at- 
tractive and so profitable as to imperil 
agriculture. There usually has develop- 
ed an unconscious struggle between the 
dwellers in the towns and cities on the 
one hand and those who live in the coun- 
try on the other as to which shall sur- 
vive. In the long story of agriculture, 
rural civilization usually has gone down 
before the growing strength of the ur- 
ban forces. 


Denmark is chiefly interesting to me 
because it is the most notable exception 
to this general rule of which I know. As 
late as 1788, or about the time our Con- 
stitutional Convention was in session in 
Philadelphia, those who tilled the land in 
Denmark were largely serfs. In that 
year serfdom was abolished. The ma- 
jority of the farmers of Denmark today 
are descendants of those serfs. And yet 
they have reached a higher degree of 
economic independence and are better edu- 
cated as a whole than any other farmers 
in the world. It is the most inspiring 
chapter of which I know in the history 
of agriculture. And that is why I am 
telling you of some of the things which 
I think have been responsible for bring- 
ing this about. 

II 


The soil in Denmark as compared with 
our own is very ordinary indeed. They 
have no lands naturally as rich as the 
great body of land now being farmed in 
the United States. This land has been 
cultivated for centuries. In 1864 Den- 
mark lost the provinces of Schleswig and 
Holstein to Germany. Those provinces 
contained some of the best land in the 
Kingdom. In addition, Germany, which 
had been Denmark’s best market for her 
agricultural products, practically closed 
that market by high tariff duties and em- 
bargoes. It was a dark hour indeed for 
Denmark. But out of the despair of her 
' people grew the determination to repair 
her losses by a united effort of her peo- 
ple to make the best use possible of her 
femaining acres. She could not act 
unitedly or effectively, she found, except 
through organization of her producers 











Y REASON ofits association with Standard Farm Papers, an organized 
group of the strongest and best edited farm papers in America with a 


circulation of 2,000,000, 


combined 


The 


articles representing the best thought of the ablest men of America. 


securing 
Among 


Progressive Farmer is 


these ablest men of America is Frank Lowden, ex-Governor of 





Illinois, president of the Holstein-Friesian Cattle Association 
of America,’ farmer in Illinois and Arkansas, and member of 
the Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
been noted frequently that Mr. Lowden refused the nomination 
for Vice-President of the United States in order that he might 


It has 


devote a greater share of his time to serving the interests of American 


farmers. 


of studying codperation as practiced in Denmark and Sweden. 


He has just returned from a trip abroad made for the purpose 


He has pre- 


pared a series of five articles for exclusive use in Standard Farm Papers. 
His subject for next week will be, “How Sweden Replants Her Forests.” 





arial 
i 





This conviction was the real beginning 
of the codperative movement in Den- 
mark. It was not, however, until 1882, 
that the first codperative creamery was 
there established. A few years before, 
the cream separator had been invented, 
follawing which 
creameries operated 
by private capital 
had been set up. 
Most of these, how- 
ever, had failed. It 
then occurred to the 
farmers about Hjed- 
ding to take into 
their own hands the 
manufacture and 
marketing of their 
butter. The Hjed- 
ding Coédperative 
Dairy at once real- 
ized a good price 
for its butter. It 
created a sensation; 
many farmers came 
to see it. 

Ill 

The organization 
of other codperative 
creameries in Denmark rapidly fcllowed. 
Before the establishment of the codper- 
atives farmers generally received for 
their butter 25 per cent less than the 
price obtained by the owners of the large 
estates. It was not long after the estab- 





EX-GOV. FRANK O. LOWDEN 


lishment of the first codperative, how- 
ever, until the butter made by the co- 
Operatives brought even a better price 
than the large estates received. In other 
words, the cooperatives cancelled this 
difference of 25 per cent against them 
and added something 
besides. The lesson 
the small and mid- 
dle-sized farmers 
learned from this 
was that through un- 
ion they became more 
powerful than even 
the owners of prince- 
ly estates. Indeed, so 


successful were the 
cooperative dairies 
that many of the 


owners of large es- 
tates clased their 
private dairies and 
joined the codper- 
ative movement. 


I had been told 
all this before my 
visit to Denmark 
and I wanted to know 
just how this re- 
sult had come about. And so I visi- 
ted a typical coOperative creamery. 
It was a most interesting experience. 
Each member has one vote no matter 
how many cows he has. The members 
elect a committee and they appoint a 
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PIGMY OR GIANT? 


WHICH WILL IT BE? FARMERS HAVE THEIR CHOICE 


By rallying around the codperatives, which have already proved their ability to handle 
their business with economy and efficiency, farmers of the South can reverse the situation 


as it now. exists. 


manager. The manager in this case was 
A. Larsen, who had been such for 25 
years. I found generally that changes 
in the management of cooperatives occur 
no more frequently than in private in- 
dustry. This is significant, for it shows 
that the “one man, one vote” principle is 
as efficient in securing competent man 
agement as the principle employed in 
corporate enterprises. 


IV 


The dairy itself is a substantial brick 
building which has been paid for out of 
earnings and is now owned by the mem 
bers. The equipment is modern and 
complete and everything about it is per 
fectly clean and in order. The milk is 
collected daily. It is first examined as 
to cleanliness and a bacterial count is 
made, much the same as we do in this 
country for certified milk. It is also test- 
ed for butterfat and is paid for accord- 
ing to both butterfat and purity. After 
inspecting this plant it was easy to un- 
derstand why the codperatives had great- 
ly increased the price of butter, for 
they had improved its quality. They 
have modern plants. They have efficient 
and expert management and they make 
it to the interest of the farmer to pro- 
duce clean, wholesome milk. 

In the Danish codperative creameries 
they determine from time to time the 
value of the skimmilk. Any member 
may take as much or as little of this as 
he pleases at the price determined upon, 
provided there is enough to supply all 
demands. This skimmilk is consumed 
largely in feeding their hogs. If all the 
skimmilk is not taken from any codpera- 
tive, the balance is made into cheese 
There is thus no waste in the creamery 
Skimmilk is an important item of feed 
in their pork production. Therefore, as 
the codperatives grew in number and in 
volume of milk handled, the pork indus 
try also grew. 


Some of the codperatives sell their 
butter directly to the dealer, some to 
private wholesalers, but an increasing 
number of the codperatives are selling 
their butter through what they call “but 
ter export associations,” which are fed 
erations of coéperative creameries. These 
export associations are in turn feder 
ated into what is called the Federated 
Danish Codperative Butter Export As 
sociation, This association now handles 
about 40 per cent of all the butter manu- 
factured by the codperatives. At this 
point it might be well to state that the 
cooperatives manufacture 90 per cent of 
all the butter made in Denmark and well 
over 80 per cent of the pork products. 

The method by which the price is 
reached is an interesting one. There 1s 
a committee of the producers and another 
of the merchants, who are appointed for 
the purpose of. determining a fair price 
for butter during the ensuing week. This 
ts known as the Copenhagen Quotation 
While the fair price is determined upon 
the joint action of the producers and 
the merchants, it was difficult in practice 
to maintain this price until the federated 
export association was formed. Since 
then, however, the price thus determined 
upon has been maintained. 

It seems to me that this is the correct 
method for determining the price of any 
farm product. If the farmers were gent- 
erally organized, it would be possible for 
them to employ this method and we 
would then have genuine collective bar- 
gaining in place of the method which 
obtains today. As it is, no one consults 
the producer about his idea as to price 
Take the very item of butter which we 
have been discussing. A number of gen 
tlemen in New York, as I am informed 
meet daily and issue a proclamation 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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RADIOLA 20 
with 5 Radiotrons, $115 





RADIOLA 20 
has been fried, tested and perfected 
for farm homes especial 


Most farm families know now, from what their neigh- Many farmers have learned to raise bigger, better paying 
bors have told them, that a radio set changes the crops by listening to broadcasting lectures. And the 
character of home life, making the evenings more cheer- dairy farmer learns more about herding, breeding, feed- 
ful, and the business of farming more profitable. Families ing. Every word of the lecture is as clear and natural 


in the agricultural sections have known all about radio with a Radiola 20asthough the expert were sitting right 
for some time. in the room talking it over with you. Radiola 20 is the 


set that you thought would be coming along some day. 















Where they have experimented with radio, they have 
been pleased with it, but wondered when it would be 
available in a form that would live up to the specifi- 
cations “tried, tested and perfected.” 


Music from the cities—song and jazz for the boys and 
girls—when the chores are done. Fashion talks for 
mother and daughter. And sermons Sunday morning 
—great sermons by famous preachers. Distant stations 
Radiola 20 is an established and spectacular sales suc- brought in clearly. Radiola 20 is operated on dry bat- 
cess because it represents radio in the form the public _teries and has only a single control, so that anybody 
expected when the laboratories of RCA, General Elec- an tune in. 

tric and Westinghouse cleared away the underbrush Be sure that you afe getting this particular set-—Radiola 
of pioneering research. It is the highest expression of 20—designed especially for the farm. Listen to other 
the new art and reasonably priced so as to be within _ sets first, then listen to Radiola 20, and you will say at 
reach of any farm home. once: “Here is real radio at last.” 


« RCA-Radiola 


MADE: BY: THE: MAKERS * OF: THE ~RADIOTRON 





Buy with confi- 
dence where you 
see this s1&%. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Peanut Association Wins Great Victory 


Virginia and North Carolina Farmers Rally to Cause of Co-operative Marketing 
By H. J. VANN 


Member Board Directors, Peanut Growers’ Association 


HE announcement which went out 

October 15 that the campaign to ob- 

tain 150,000 bags of peanuts on the 
mew contract put out by the Peanut 
Growers’ Association this year had been 
successfully put across, doubtless brought 
great joy to a large percentage of our 
farmers of the South. 

We attribute this victory to the untir- 
ing and earnest efforts of quite a number 
of our growers and business men who 
became very much concerned as to the 
continuance of this organization. In other 
words, we believe the majority of our 
large farmers, as well as bankers and 
merchants, have at last realized that the 
growers must work from a collective 
standpoint if we hope to survive; and 
when we consider conditions as they ex- 
isted prior to 1921 and the very check- 
ered career this organization has had, 
surely each of us has cause for rejoicing 
in this triumph for codperative marketing. 
Too, we feel that the faithful few who 
kept this organization alive during the 
years 1923 and 1924 should be publicly 
commended for their foresight and de- 
termination. Had it not been for these 
faithful growers, surely we could not 
have continued at all and at this time 
would have no organization to represent 
our interests. 


Learned From Failures How to 
Succeed 


T MIGHT be well to review briefly the 

organization. We began our sign-up 
under the Sapiro contract in the spring 
of 1920 and were more than a year in se- 
curing the minimum number of bags 
needed to guarantee our operating under 
that contract. A board of directors was 
elected during the summer of 1921 from 
the 20 peanut growing counties of the 
two states. 

From the 1921 crop we received a to- 
tal of 772,000 bags and should have had 
a great year, but due to grave mistakes 
in management just the reverse occurred. 
On the 1922 crop we changed manage- 
ment and from this crop received 288,000 
bags; again we should have had a most 
successful year but due to the holding 
of our peanuts (instead of gradual mar- 
keting) such did not come about. We 
again changed management in the fall of 
1923 and from that crop received only 
75,000 bags; however, we were most for 
tunate in our selection of officers of the 
organization in the third year and even 
on the small quantity of 75,000 bags, we 
obtained excellent results. We have had 
the same management, same _ president, 
and practically the same executive com- 
mittee since the fall of 1923 and have 
enjoyed good, safe, sane, and economical 
management each year since that time. 
The crop for the year 1924 was very 
short in these two states, and as the 
prices were very high and we were at- 
tempting to operate on a voluntary basis, 
the large majority of our growers al- 
most entirely forgot our organization and 
we only received about 36,000 bags. It 
is impossible to operate on this small 
number of bags, and hence we had a 
very unsatisfactory year. 


In the summer of 1925 we put out a 
“one year agreement,” asking our grow- 
ers to sign it in order to guarantee the 
continuance of the organization at least 
another year. Up to November 1, 1925, 
a total of about 106,000 bags had been 
pledged under this one-year agreement 
and, as the matter of making further 
pledges was left open through the fall 
and winter months, we obtained from 
the 1925 crop some over 138,000 bags. 


Set Out to Sign Up 150,000 Bags; 
Got Over 172,000 


E Board of Directors knew we could 
not hope to continue the organization 








ERE’S a remarkable story of 
sation made mistakes at first, 
adopted impracticable methods 
profited by mistakes, ousted incapable 


how one farmer’s codperative organi- 
picked wrong management at first, 
at first, but learned from experience, 
management and substituted better, un- 


til today it is one of the most economical, efficient, businesslike, and success- 


ful organizations operating in North 


Carolina or Virgimia. 


We rejoice that progressive, detcrmined, loyal peanut farmers from these 


two states have signed up 172,000 bags. 


deliver more than he signed up—and 


We carnestly urge every farmer to 
keep on urging his neighbors to join! 








with an annual campaign to enlist our 
growers, and decided last spring to submit 
to the growers a contract to run for ten 
years, but with a cancellation privilege 
included. This contract stated that un- 
less a minimum of 150,000 bags of pea- 
nuts was signed by October 15, this or- 
ganization would go out of existence. On 
October 12, at 12 o'clock, we had re- 
ceived in the office contracts totaling only 
about 140,000 bags but from that time 
on, we had a veritable landslide of con- 
tracts coming in, and our total on Thurs- 
day afternoon, the 14th, at 4 o’clock, had 
passed the 165,000 bag mark. As this is 
being written, on October 23, our total 
number of bags signed is beyond 172, 
bags, which would indicate that our 
growers in the closing days of the cam- 
paign very decidedly made up their minds 
to continue the organization. 


I am sure it would be most interesting 
could I go into detail as to the problems 
which confronted us in the campaign, but 
both time and space prohibit my doing 
so. However, I do deem it wise to give 
the total number of bags signed in each 
of the counties of the two states, and 
herewith include same :— 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Bags Bags 
Bertie 19,065 DEGTUG isccocccs 5,700 
Chowan ..... 6,120 OE ene 3,450 
Edgecombe 5,405 Perquimans ... 4,375 
Gates 11,754 Northampton .. 15,965 
Halifax . 12,620 Washington ... 3,320 
Hertford . . 14,525 


VIRGINIA 


Dinwiddie ...... 440 Prince George 1,280 
Greensville .... 3,200 Southampton .. 29,470 
Isle of Wight.. 11,282 Surry .......... 7,670 
Nansemond .... 7,415 Sussex .......++ 4,121 


tIncluding 5,500 bags from Caledonia State 
Prison Farm. 


In trying to obtain our minimum of 
150,000 bags each county was assigned a 
quota according to last year’s delivery, 
and I am happy to state that practically 
all of the counties went over the quota. 


Bright Outlook for Future 


TRIED as best I could from August 

11 to October 15 to direct the cam- 
paign, but realized when I began on this 
job that unless I got the codperation of 
our growers who had been loyal for the 
past three or four years, there was not a 
hope of victory. It was quite an uphill 
fight but by constant and intensive effort, 
we finally succeeded in causing our 
larger growers and merchants and bank- 
ers to see that it was absolutely essential 
that the association be continued. But 
the question now confronting us _ is, 
“What as to the future?” 

I have been stating, publicly and pri- 
vately, for the past three years, that all 
this organization needed to succeed under 
our present management was peanuts. I 
now make that statement again and ask 
that our growers remember such. Had 
we delivered as many peanuts to this or- 
ganization from the 1923 crop as we did 
from the 1922 crop, we would have been 








Fuel for the 


Farm Home 
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THIS MEANS A QUICK, HOT 


FIRE ON TAP AT ALL HOURS 


The picture was made at the farm home of F. C. Dovel, Rockingham County, Va 


HE farm woman who has to burn 
to be pitied. The word “wood” is 


any sort of wood to prepare meals is 
greatly abused in the average farm home 


by covering everything from rotten, wet soggy, green wood that will do ev- 
erything but cook a meal down to dry, seasoned wood that will start off with a 


snap and .actually do business. 


Furthermore, the men folks are the guilty par- 


ties in this abuse. It takes the tired housewife who rushes to her stove to get a 


quick heat to tell you the difference. 


While an inexpensive woodshed is the 


proper solution to this problem, wood cut, split, and properly ranked is about as 
good, though more trouble. The farmer who cannot afford a woodshed can well 


afford to rank his wood and season it 


ahead for use. There is from two to 


five times the heating value in seasoned wood that there is in green or wet 


wood to say nothing of the annoyance in 


waiting for a quick fire from the latter. 
C. C. CONGER. 








in a most strategic position and would 
never have hit the slump we reached in 
the year 1924. In other words, for the 
past three years we have had the right 
principle, right plan, and right manage- 
ment, and any enterprise operating on 
such a basis naturally must succeed. 

The outlook for the Peanut Growers’ 
Association is most excellent: but yet it 
remains for the growers to decide 
whether we are to increase or decrease. 
Let us be reminded at all times that the 
organization belongs to the growers and 
that they can either make or break it 
any year that they see fit. However, I 
cannot believe it will be their choice to 
do anything at any time which will cause 
this organization to go out of existence. 
With the same management we have 
had for the past three years, practically 
the same board of directors and execu- 
tive commitee, there is no reason why we 
should not make a most glorious record 
from this time on, provided we receive 
enough peanuts on which to operate effi- 
ciently; and it is my belief that during 
the coming years the number of bags we 
receive each year will increase instead of 
decrease. 

In closing, I beseech of our growers 
of every crop in the South to be of good 
cheer for the prospect is very bright for 
us if only we will come to the decision 
that we can and must determine our own 
destiny. This we can do only through 
collective effort—and the best minds of 
America agree with me in this opinion. 
It is a matter of impossibility for 
6,000,000 individual growers of the nation 
to combat present conditions standing 
alone and the quicker we can appreciate 
the fact that we are living in a new age 
and under entirely new conditions, the 
better it will be for each and all of -us. 


exe) 
Eight Rules for Success With 
Pastures 


E FIND the following rules, care- 

fully observed, will insure success 

or best results with permanent pastures: 

1. Select a field convenient to the barn 

and lot and having soil adapted to the 
growth of different grasses. 

2. Prepare the seedbed well and deep 
at least a month prior to seeding; then 
harrow or drag every few days up to 
seeding time. 

3. When ready to sow the seed, disk 
the land not more than three inches deep 
and then harrow or drag until a first 
class seedbed is the result. 

4. Early fall is the best time to seed 
most kinds of grasses. September is the 
best month for the Upper South, East 
ern, and Middle states. They will then 
get a good start in growth and become 
well rooted before cold weather arrives. 

5. The foundation grass should be Ber- 
muda or herd’s grass. 

6. Before getting the land in order for 
seeding sow broadcast a mixture of fer- 
tilizer containing 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. 

7. To make a real permanent pasture 
Bermuda should be reinforced or helped. 
To do this seed a mixture of red clover, 
orchard grass, and timothy in equal 
parts, all to be seeded not later than the 
middle of September. 

8. The first summer weeds should be 
kept down by cultivation three or four 
times with a scratcher; afterwards use 
a mowing machine. W. H. H. 

Prince George County, Va. 

3 Note.—We believe we would 
add lespedeza and white clover to any 
- pasture in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
even in the bluegrass region of North 

Carolina and Virginia. In the Coastal 


Plain region we would substitute carpet 
grass for Bermuda on low moist land 
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HOWARD STERLING, Manager 


Frank Colucci’s Villa Nouva Farm, Lima, Ohio 


Yuta NOUVA FARM is one of the 
show places of Lima, on account of its at- 
tractive buildings. Howard Sterling and 
his son Earl D., who work its 140 acres, 
use a Fordson tractor and the very latest 
farm equipment for raising the oats, corn, 
hay and wheat that support 50 head of 


sheep, 60 hogs and 10 dairy cows. “Earl 
and I learned long ago,” says Mr. Howard 
Sterling, “that Mishko Shoes give as much 


for the money as Ball-Band rubber foot- 
wear. I have worn the pair I have on fora 
whole year without resoling, while I wear 
out other kinds of shoes in six months. I 
asked the Ball-Band dealer one day if he 
didn’t have a work shoe that was as good 
as Ball-Band rubbers. He brought out a 
pair of Mishko Shoes and as soon as I saw 
the Red Ball trade mark on the heels I 
knew I had found a long-life work shoe.” 


They save money 
on work shoes 


ORK SHOES with soles that last as 

\\ long as the uppers... Soles that out- 

wear two or three pairs of ordinary 
soles... that is the Mishko Shoe! And like all 
Ball-Band footwear, the Mishko Shoe fits. It 
gives you foot comfort all the while. You can 
keep your mind on your work instead of on 
your feet. 

Over a million men who are hard on shoes 
have found the Mishko Shoe a true Ball-Band 
product. It is worthy to stand 
with that line of rubber and 
woolen footwear which has 
been known for two genera- 
tions as the footwear that gives 
more days wear. 

Here is why the Mishko 
Shoe gives more days wear: 


BOOTS .LIGHT RUBBERS+- HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 





The uppers are full grain leather, soft, pliable, 
and very durable. They are made with high 
tops as well as regular height. 

The sole is an exclusive Ball-Band product, 
It is tough, flexible and waterproof. Many 
users say it outwears any leather sole they have 
ever tried. 

The counter is solid sole leather. The slip 
sole runs from heel to toe. The heel is of the 
same materials as the sole. Fourteen rust-proof 
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JIM HIETT 
Carthage, Tenn. 


“Iam atelephone lineman and 
walk to work every morning 
and back again at night and 
will not average one ride in 
two weeks. The road I walk 
over to and from home is one 
of the roughest in this vicinity 
and that’s going some. Fur- 
thermore, the telephone lines 
in this part of the country are 
in the fields as much as they 
arealong the roads, so I haven't 
a beaten path to follow. Yet I 
have worn one pair of Mishko 
Shoes for a whole year and 
have never once had them re- 
soled. They have carried my 
210 pounds over a measurable 
distance of 1288 miles, not 
including the distance I have 
walked while at work.” 





Over one million outdoor 
workers have discovered that 
in the Mishko Shoe they get 
more days wear, just as they do 
in other Ball-Band footwear 


BALIL-BAN D 


RUBBER - LEATHER AND WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


nails hold it on. All seams are double or triple- 
stitched, with extra strong thread. The tongue 
and toe cap are full grain leather and the full 
vamps run to the toe. Sole leather is used for 
the insole. 

Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball-Band foot- 
wear, including Mishko Shoes. Ask for Ball- 
Band and look for the Red Ball trade mark. If 
you have any difficulty getting what you want, 
write us for the name of a nearby dealer who 
can supply you. We will also 
send you free a copy of our 
booklet, ““More Days Wear.” 
But wherever you buy, look 
for the Red Ball trade mark. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 473 Water St., Mish- 
awaka, Indiana. 
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A 


World Beater 
— | Thought — 


“But I found out this sepa- 
rator was beating me at the 
rate of $90 a year when I 
put a De Laval beside it.” 


“One of my neighbors got one of 
these separators and spoke well of 
it”—(as told to a De Laval representa- 
tive)—“and I decided to get one on 
30 days’ trial. 

“The first two weeks I thought it 
was a ‘world beater,’ but a De Laval 
man came along and asked to set his 
machine beside it. I said that was 
fair enough, but didn’t hold out much 
hope for him. Then I divided my 
milk and ran half through each ma- 
chine and kept the cream in eparate 
cans.” 


| Thanked the DeLaval Man | 


“At the end of two weeks I figured 
up the cream checks from each sepa- 
rator and at that rate the De Laval 
would have been $90 ahead at the end 
of a year. The other machine went 
back that day and I thanked the De 
Laval man for his good work. Now 
he has also put in a De Laval beside 
my neighbor’s pet, and I know what 
will happen.” 























a See and Try | 
There is only one reason for a 
cream separator—to separate cream 


from milk; and the machine that does 
this most thoroughly, with the least 
effort, for the longest time and at the 
least expense, is the best. If there 
is the slightest doubt 






in your mind which 
is the best separator, 
see and try a De 
Laval side-by-side with any other. 
Not one person in a hundred who does 
that fails to choose the De Laval. 
Your De Laval Agent will gladly ar- 
range such a test. 


| Best Separator Buy | 


The De Laval really costs less than 
any other separator. Its first cost 
may be slightly higer but that is made 
up many times in better work, greater 
satisfaction and more years of use. 
Nor do you need to pay outright for 
a De Laval. You can get one for a 
small down payment and then let it 
pay for itself out of savings while you 
are using it. A size and style for every need, 
with hand, belt or electric drive. Made by 
the world’s oldest and largest cream separator 
manufacturers. See your De Laval Agent or 
send coupon below to nearest De Laval office 
for catalog and full information. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. 6973 


165 Broadway, N-w York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Please send me, without ( Separator [ ] 











obligation, full informa-< Milker {] 
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The Progressive karmer 


Part-time Classes Increase Earning Power 


Vocational Teachers Will Organize Short Term Winter Classes During Winter Months 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Brings North Carolina Boy 
Back to School 








ERE is a fine story written by a North 


Carolina farm boy. It explains just 
exactly what a part-time class is, and 
how it helps and inspires the boy who 
has dropped out of school, Through the 
work of high school teachers of voca- 


tional agriculture many such classes will 
be organized in the next two months. 








N THE fall of 1925 Mr. E. C. Tatum, 

the teacher of agriculture in the 
Mocksville High School, came out to our 
community and or- 


man has the more money he may expect 
to earn. Of course, we all know there 
are exceptions to these figures, but since 
they are based on the earnings of thou- 
sands of people we must accept them, 
for the most part, as being true. 


At the bottom of the page is a chart 
showing how much education, in school, 
our people are getting. A study of the 
chart will show what large numbers of 
boys and girls drop out of school before 
completing the high school course. 

In most communities we now have 
good high schools. The boys and girls 
should stay in school as long as they can, 


are in session only a part of the school 
year” There will be such a class in your 
community if you have a high school 
teacher of agriculture, and if there are 
as many as six boys who want to study 
some practical problems that will in. 
crease their earning power. 


A Part-time Class in Virginia 


STUDY of conditions over a radius 

of five miles from the Windsor High 
School revealed the fact that there were 
26 boys between the ages of 14 and 21, 
living and working on farms, who had 
dropped out of 
school before com- 





ganized a part- 


time class in agri- pleting the high 
culture at the | EARNING POWER AND EDUCATION anion ae 
Soest At thet (AVERAGE LIFE TIME EARNINGS) to offer a good 
time I was not so field from which 
much _ interested, to enroll a part- 


but he came to see 
me and I decided 
to attend the class. 
We took up the 
study of poultry 
and later on cotton 
growing. I soon 
found out that 
there was a whole 
lot to learn about 


re COMMON SCHOOL 
poultry raising and 











PART-TIME AND 


HIGH SCHOOL EVENING CLASSES 








time class. In fact, 
two of the boys 
had _ themselves 
suggested that they 
would like to take 
some work in ag- 
riculture, but be- 
cause of pressing 
farm work they 
were unable to en- 
roll as regular stu- 
dents in the all- 
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I wanted to im- 
prove my flock. 
The teacher came out and culled my 
flock of 12 White Wyandottes and with 
his assistance and what I learned in the 
part-time class I began to breed good 
birds and now I have a flock of 59 pul- 
lets ready for winter laying. 


The new teacher of agriculture at 
Mocksville, Mr. W. P. Young, came to 
see me this summer and looked over my 
project and we began to make plans for 
a modern house for my flock. I now 
have the lumber on the ground for the 
new house and expect to have it com- 
pleted by November. 


After taking the part-time course at 
Chestnut Grove I began to see that I 
needed to go to school more and I wanted 
to study agriculture. I thought it would 
be a great help to me in life if I could 
complete a high school course in agri- 
culture, so when the Mocksville School 
opened this fall I went there and enrolled 
in the eighth grade. I am taking the full 
course in agriculture along with my other 
high school work and I think it is the 
finest thing I ever studied be- 


for the figures show that a year spent in 
high school is really worth $10,000. It 
should also be borne in mind that an 
education will be needed more in the 
future than it has been in the past. 


Many farm boys have to drop out of 
school early in the spring to plant crops. 
And in the fall large numbers have to 
work in the fields until the crops are 
harvested. Such boys soon get behind 
in their studies and hesitate to go back 
to school. Thousands of such boys, who 
have finally decided to drop out of school, 
live in your state. Many, no doubt, live 
in your community. 


The vocational agricultural teachers 
are organizing special classes for such 
boys. In some cases these classes meet 
in the daytime during the winter months; 
in other cases, the classes meet at night. 
The boys study some phase of farming 
and such subjects as arithmetic, shop 
work, spelling, and other things that are 
of interest to the boys. These classes 
are called part-time classes, because they 


day classes. 

Frequent visits were made to these 26 
boys and their interest was aroused in 
the idea of coming to school to take some 
special work. The number of good pros- 
pective students was finally cut down to 
12. These 12 boys, all but one of whom 
had been enrolled at some time or other 
in the all-day vocational agricultural 
classes, were on hand at the first meet- 
ing and were regular in their attendance 
throughout the course. 


Because of the instructor’s teaching 
schedule during the school day, and the 
press of farm work, the boys decided to 
hold the class at night. The class met 
for two nights a week during the winter 
months, 


The production of certified cotton by 
members of the all-day classes had 
proved quite profitable, and these part- 
time students were interested in learning 
how to grow this crop. In addition to 
determining the standard practices for 
producing certified cotton in their sec- 
tion, some work in English and arithme- 
tic was given. A good many 
business letters were written by 





cause I am studying about home 
and the farm and things I live 
with and work with. I also 
enjoy my work in the school 
shop as well as in the classroom. 
In the shop we learn to do repair 
jobs on the farm and to make 
simple farm conveniences. 

The part-time class that was 
taught at Chestnut Grove was 
the start of my high school 
course. I probably never would 
have gone to school any more if 
I had not attended ‘this class. It 
gave me the desire to go back 
to school and get all that I could 
that would help me through life. 

DONNIE LEE CLEARY. 

Cama, I. CG. 


Money and Education 


| ioe picture at the top of this 

page is used to show how a 
man’s earning power is related 
to the amount of education that 
he secures. The figures on each 
money bag represent the earn- 
ings of a lifetime. These figures 
show that the more education a 
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the boys, and they received con- 
siderable practice in arithmetic 
in working out a fertilizer for- 
mula for their cotton crop. 

Of the 12 boys enrolled, eight 
are growing cotton for certified 
seed, seven bought the fertilizer 
recommended in class, five mixed 
their own fertilizer codperatively, 
and a number of the boys are 
carrying out improved practices 
on corn. The interest of the 
group is splendid, and their crops 
are showing the results of care- 
ful planning and the use of im- 
proved practices. 

This is one of the most im- 
portant features of our program 
and one that should be continued 
in this section. 

L. W. MORTON, JR, 
Instructor in Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Windsor High School. 


ww 
F YOU'RE planning to make 


farming your business, and 
want to know more about it, get 
into a part-time class. 
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| MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE 


UN Roofing Up and Down.—One of 

the greatest mistakes I ever made 
was not using good judgment in cover- 
ing my house five years ago. Instead of 
running the roofing long ways across the 
house I ran it straight up-and-down. 
This was more expensive in time and 











labor, and besides, the house leaks during | 


even a little shower. MRS. E. F. 


** * 

Set Fruit Trees too Close—One mis- 
take I made was setting my fruit trees 
tod close. I set about an acre of good 
trees which I grafted at home from good 
healthy trees of several different kinds 
that would supply us with plenty of fruit 
from June until late fall. Another was 
not spraying and pruning as I should, 
thus letting blight kill several fine young | 
trees. I received sorry fruit in return 


for my neglect. a. G. &. 
*_ * & 


Too Much Cotton—One great mistake | 


I made this year was preparing, planting, 
and undertaking to cultivate 50 acres of 
land by myself. I stretched 2% tons of 
8-4-4 fertilizer over 25 acres of cotton 
in spite of The Progressive Farmer’s 
warning that there was a 3,000,000-bale 
surplus. When the summer rains set in 
I could not poison or cultivate this cotton 
as it should have been on account of too 
many acres. The result was, on an aver- 
age, it took six acres to make a bale, 
and I received a low price for that. I 
did this because I was in debt, but the 
cotton did not pay the debts anyway. 
A PLANTER. 


* * * 


Dlanted Gourds Too Near Pumpkins 
and Squashes.—I made a mistake in let- 
ting some bitter gourds grow around my 
barnyard. I lost a fine crop of pumpkins 
and squashes by bees carrying pollen 
from the gourds. a Ws Se 

* * 

Should Have Had Brooder House.— 
The biggest mistake I ever made was to 
get baby chicks and try to raise them in 
the house. I should have had a brooder 
house. MRS. J. W. 

* * * 

Let Droopy Bird Stay With Flock.— 
My mistake was in letting a sick pullet 
continue to roost with the other chick- 
ens. Consequently I lost one fine hen 
and nearly lost a nice turkey. I cured 
the pullet but she was so stunted that she 
never developed into a hen worth keep- 
ing. After all this experience I found 
that she had canker. Let me say, never 
fail to watch your poultry closely and if 
one seems the least bit droopy take it 
entirely away from the others and if it 
doesn't show signs of improvement right 








away, after you have doctored it, then 


kill it. MRS. B. P. G. 
* * * | 
Started With Poor Stock—Some years 
ago I become very much interested in 


purebred poultry, and the first question 
that arose was, what breed shall I take 
up. After considering the many differ- 
ent breeds, I finally settled on Silver 
Wyandottes. As I was a beginner and 
my means were limited I bought a few 
cheap birds to begin with (and cheap 
birds they were). After keeping this 
flock a few months I had learned more 
about Wyandottes and become displeased 
with my flock, so I began buying a little 
better grade of chickens, and also buying 
eggs for hatching from different parties. 
Finally I got in touch with breeders that 
sold good stock only. After securing a 
few birds of this type I began culling 
out my poor or cheap ones, and each 
spring I would cull my flock down very 
low, and add new blood from the best 
strains that could be had. 

I have had a hard, expensive fight but 
finally have succeeded in getting a flock 
of Wyandottes that I am proud of. | 
can now see where I made a great mis- 
take in beginning with cheap stock. 





R. E. LONG. ! 


| & 
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CHRYSLER‘’S5O 


If you are attracted by the Chrysler 
“50” it is well to bear in mind that 
your choice, in any event, must be 
made among five cars. Only four four- 
cylinder cars other than 


: 
| 










FINEST of FOURS 


5150 


F.0.B. DETROIT 
FOR COUPE 


The Chrysler plan of Qastiey 
Standardization differs from, 
and is superior to, ordinary 
manu facturing practice and 
metho use it demands 
fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the 
same scrupulously close limits 
—the same rigid rule of engi- 
neering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and preci- 
sion of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the 
machining and the manufac- 
turing of every part, ctice 
and process in four lines of 
Chrysler cars—"50”, “60”, 

“70”, and Imperial “80"'—s0 
that each individuaicar shall be 
ee Supreme Value in its own 
clases. 





Coupe - «+ - 
Coach - + «+ 780 
Sedan o«7 « iz 


All Prices f.o. S Soret exifess 
to Federal excise 


CHRYSLER MODEL 


aga’ 





being built in quantity. 


< wR A, You will be rushed toa 
decision by the startling 
character of the contrast. The mere 
appearance and dimensions of the 
Chrysler “50” alone will startle you 
by comparison—its family seating 
proportions, its size, and its marked 


the Chrysler “50” are now 
beauty of design, finish and fittings. 
| 


But the vital thing is the contrast 
in performance—the power and 
speed of 50 miles and more per hour; 
the acceleration of the Chrysler “50” 
—5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; and 
above all, the ease with which it 
travels. 


Never, it seems to us, was it so easy 
for the buyer to make sure that his 
money isbuyingtheutmostasincon- |} 
trast between the “50” and all others. | 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 












NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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hogs are invaluable 








Kodak Thanksgiving Day 


Pictures every day that you'll be glad 
to have, picturessome days—T hanksgiving, 
for example— you'll ¢reasure. 

Then, too, the business of farming calls 
forthe Kodak. Snapshots of cattle, poultry, 


and for enclosure in selling letters. 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 








“*Kodak on the Farm” —a booklet 
that’s free at your dealer’s or 
from us, tells in an interesting 
way about fun pictures and 
practical pictures you can easily 
make, 


for future reference 











Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry| 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly, 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds and roup starting in 
their flocks will be interested in a letter writ 
ten by C. S. Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind. He says: 

“Some weeks ago, one of my valuable ex- 
hibition Orpingtons caught a severe cold. 
Both eyes were swollen almost shut, and a 
profuse mucous discharge was apparent in 
both nostrils. I administered Roup-Over, 
and this bird was completely well the next 
morning. Every case I have treated since 
has resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.” 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds 
and roup can be ended by this method. If 
the trouble is already started, a few drops 
of Roup-Over, applied in the nostrils, will 
usually banish every symptom in one day. 
And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents to The Bur-ell-Dug- 
ger Co., 503 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


As Roup-Over is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, 
nothing to try. 


it costs 
Readers will find it en- 
tirely different and much 
quicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 
roup and similar infections. 











Goering. Sreel Clini, 
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‘GR, aan © won 
The standard dairy ration of \N 
successful dairymen for over fi! 
20 years, forces maximum 
milk flow with perfect safety. 
Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








$33-TRASAW-*33 


Complete pte Saw and 


Freight Paid. 

Will fit any Tractor. 
Comes set up ready to at- 
tach. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- ¥ 
vunded. Is also equipped for use of grinding SS 
tools. Has clearance for ripping and cutting 
up lumber. All Steel, no wood parts. 5 years of suc- 
eess. Order original Trasaw or send for catalog. 


F. G. BALDWIN, MILTON, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm Tenancy in Virginia 


Conditions Affecting One-fourth of State’s Rural Population 


By DR. WILSON GEE 


Professor of Rural Economics, University of Virginia 


Virginia makes his living by work- 

ing somebody else’s land. This is 
the situation according to data compiled 
from the last United States Census 
(1920). In that year, there were 186,242 
farms in the state, and 47,745, or 25.6 
per cent, of these were operated by ten- 
ant farmers. Moreover, 30,982, or nearly 
two-thirds of this number, were native 
whites; 123 were foreign-born whites; 
and 16,640 were Negro and other non- 
whites. These figures mean that there 
are approximately two white tenants for 
every Negro tenant within the borders 
of Virginia. 

Fortunately, farm tenancy seems to be 
on the decline in the state. The first 
census to take cognizance of the tenancy 
situation in the various states of the 
nation was that of 1880. In that year, 
we had 29.5 per cent of our farms work- 
ed by tenant farmers; in 1890, 26.9 per 
cent; in 1900, 30.7 per cent; in 1910, 26.5 
per cent; and in 1920, 25.6 per cent. 


Ov: out of every four farmers in 


Tenancy Decreasing in Virginia 


WENTY-FIVE states have less farm 

tenancy than Virginia. North Dakota 
ties with us for 26th best showing. Maine 
with 4.2 per cent records the lowest per- 
centage; Georgia, with 67 per cent of her 
farms operated by tenants, is at the bot- 
tom of the list. The average for the 
United States in 1920 was 38.1 per cent. 
In the nation, as a whole, tenancy has 
been steadily on the increase for all of 
the census periods in which data were 
gathered in that regard. 

Fifteen states commonly come under 
the classification of Southern. Of these, 
13 have a higher percentage of farm 
tenancy than Virginia, as follows: Geor- 
gia, 67 per cent; Mississippi, 66; South 
Carolina, 65; Alabama, 58; Louisiana, 
57; Texas, 53; Arkansas, 51; Oklahoma, 
51; North Carolina, 43.5; Tennessee, 41; 
Kentucky, 33; Maryland, 29. There are 
two states in the South with a less per- 
centage of farm tenancy than ours: West 
Virginia with 16.2 per cent, and Florida 
with 25.3 per cent. 

The three Virginia counties with the 
highest amount of farm tenancy are in 
the Tidewater Region: Accomac (61 per 
cent); Southampton (59.2 per cent); 
Northampton (54.2 per cent). Pittsyl- 
vania with 50.8 per cent is fourth, and 
Halifax is fifth, with half of its farmers 
tenants. Highland County has the least 
amount of farm tenancy (5.9 per cent) in 
the state, closely followed by Mathews 
(6.5 per cent). The table on page 32 
shows the extent of farm tenancy in each 
of the 100 counties of the state, and the 
comparative rank of each. 


Five Forms of Tenancy 

HE United States Bureau of the Cen- 

sus defines farm tenants as “farmers 

who, as tenants, renters, or croppers, 
operate hired land only.” They were re- 
ported in 1920 in five classes. These are 
with the number of each type in Vir- 
ginia as follows :— 

24,046 share tenants—those who pay a certain 
share of the products, as one-half, one- 
third, or one-quarter for the use of the 
farm but furnish their own farm equip- 
ment and animals. 

13,715 croppers—share tenants who do not fur- 
nish their work animals. 

337 share-cash tenants—those who pay a 
share of the products for part of the 
land rented by them and cash for part. 

7,577 cash tenants—those who pay a cash 
rental, as $7 per acre of crop land or 
$500 for the use of the whole farm. 

39 standing renters—those who pay a stat- 
ed amount of farm products for the 
use of the farm, as 3 bales of cotton or 
500 bushels of corn. 

2,031 unspecified. 


It is clearly obvious from these figures 
that share tenancy is the most prevalent 


form in the state, and of this, the 
type in which the tenant supplies his own 
work animals and equipment. A some- 
what distant second is the cropper for 
whom the landlord must supply the work 
animals. Cash tenancy represents a little 
more than one-sixth of the total, and is 
third in importance as a type in the state. 


Effects of Tenancy on Farming and 
Farm Communities 
ROF. Richard T. Ely of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, one of our oldest and 
best known living economists, says with 
regard to the tenancy problems :— 

“Tenancy may be a good and it may be 
an evil; as we find it in the United States, 
it is partly a good and partly an evil. 
We cannot exercise any sound judgment 
in regard to tenancy, unless we have 
some standard of measurement—in other 
words, unless we have in our minds an 
ideal which it is desirable to approach.” 

When tenancy is a stepping-stone to 
ownership, it is a good thing. A young 
white farmer who rents land to make 
profits to buy his own farm, gains his 
experience and start in life through ten- 
ancy. There are instances where land 
values are so high that it is cheaper to 
rent than to buy. Many individuals are 
tenants because they are lacking in the 
necessary intelligence, initiative, thrift, 
and energy to be owners. 

However, the individual who is a ten- 
ant labors under a severe handicap to 
his best self-expression. A community 
made up of any considerable tenant pop- 
ulation is usually a backward one. A 
tenant is at most a shifting element, his 
average stay on a farm being about two 
years. His primary concern is a maxi- 
mum of production with a minimum of 
output. As a result, the soil is impaired 
of its fertility, and school, church, and 
community life, as a whole, are at a 
rather low ebb. But give him the pos- 
session of a farm and all of these condi- 
tions tend to correct themselves. There 
is much truth in the statement of Arthur 
Young, one of the earlier English rural 
economists: “Give a man the secure pos- 
session of a bleak rock, and he will turn 
it into a garden; give him a nine years’ 
lease on a garden and he will turn it into 
a desert.” 


Social Nature of the Tenancy 
Problem 

ESS than half of the land in farms 

in Virginia is actually in cultivation. 
A shortage of land cannot then account 
for the situation, although in many sec- 
tions, even when the funds are available, 
it is exceedingly difficult to buy. 

The tenant problem in considerable 
measure is one of social heredity. The 
children of owners, even when they do 
not inherit land, tend, through their own 
efforts, to become owners. The inspira- 
tion of their parents’ example is a part 
of their social heritage. On the other 
hand, a high percentage of the children 
of tenants follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers and become tenants themselves. 

A study of the educational equipment 
of the parents and their children in the 
owner-operator and the tenant groups im 
one of the best farming sections in 4 
typical portion of Piedmont Carolina 
throws considerable light on this phase 
of the subject in Virginia. 

In the case of the owners, 52 per cent 
finished their education below the sev- 
enth grade. Of their children, only 22 
per cent dropped out of school below that 
grade, and consequently, 78 per cent of 
them finished in the higher grades, and 6 
per cent were college graduates. 

With the tenants, 70 per cent finished 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 








‘What to Do in November 


URING November the attention of 
the beekeeper will rather be di- 
rected away from his beeyards, and to 
his store rooms, where honey and equip- 


ment are kept. Any | 


honey remaining, if 
of good quality, 
should be packed in 
attractive jars and 
marketed at a price 
that is fair not only 
to the purchaser and 
to the producer him- 
self, but to other 
producers as_ well. 
Do not undersell the 
produccr who must include his time and 
investment as items in the expense of 
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production, just because you yourself | 
may be following beekeeping only as a | 


hobby and so do not have to consider 
these items. 

This is the month in which to make 
preparations for winter. Except in the 
higher altitudes of the South, all that 
will be necessary from this standpoint 
will be in some cases to move the hives 
to the south of a building or other shel- 


ter, care of course being taken to do this | 


slowly and in such a way that the bees 
are not lost from their hive. The hive 
entrances should be turned toward the 
south, so the north wind will not enter. 
The hives should be raised on bricks 
turned edgewise, or on something else 
that will be firm and at this height, so 
that during the time when the bees are 
inside and cannot attend to clearing 
away debris, leaves and other trash will 
not close the entrance. It is better to 
clear away all rubbish and leaves from 
the immediate vicinity of the hives to 
guard against fire. 


Where protection in the higher altitudes 
is thought necessary it may be provided 
by raising the top board, passing several 
thicknesses of newspaper about the hive 
so as to cover the sides and then folding 
the projecting edges so as to partly cover 
the top. This done, other thicknesses of 
newspaper should be laid over the top, 
the edges folded down over the sides and 
tied there, and the top board replaced. 
The entrance should not be closed. 


Now is a good time to gather all 
empty hives and supers together, and ap- 
ply a good coat of paint to them. It 
doesn't cost much per hive or per super, 
and if painted as often as necessary to | 
keep a good coat of paint on, there is 
Practically no limit to the time good 
equipment will last. Equipment that is 
not good is best gotten rid of as early as 
possible. 


| 





Painting may be done to those hives 
that are inhabited by bees also, if done 
quietly so as not to excite the bees. 
If the bees are not flying, and show no 
tendency to gather at the entrance, paint- 
ing may even extend as far into the en- 
trance as the brush can easily reach. 


In painting equipment, especial atten- 
tion should be given the corners and 
edges of the supers and hive bodies, as 
well as to all joints of top and bottom 
boards, as water from rains entering at 
these places, may quickly rot the lumber 
and ruin the equipment. It is best, if 
joints have worked or warped loose, first 
to apply a coat of paint so as to get as 
much as may seem necessary into such 
9pen joints, and then to draw them shut 
by nailing. 





Until rather cold weather sets in, the 
moth worm, if already present, will con- 
tinue to do damage, and supers contain- 
ing old combs should be kept fumigated 
with paradichlorobenzene. Applied to 
Combs containing honey, it will impart 
an unpleasant taste to the honey, but if 
necessary to fumigate these to save them, 
the combs may still be returned to the 
bees the next season for food. 
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The car illustrated above The car illustrated above 
is the new Landau, is the Deluxe Roadster, 


priced $1190 at Lansing. x priced $975 at Lansing. 





Even more significant than the persistent spread of 
Oldsmobile popularity is the evident eagerness of Olds- 
mobile owners to voice their praise inno uncertain terms. 


Attracted to Oldsmobile, perhaps by some one outstand- 
ing feature, they discover, as the months and miles roll 
by, an overflowing measure of all those qualities which 
contribute to enduring satisfaction. 


Here is brilliant beauty, coupled with extraordinary 
riding comfort and handling ease. Here is sparkling 
performance, enhanced by thrifty operation. Here are 
stamina, endurance, and the ability to absorb road 
punishment. 


Why shouldn’t they voice their satisfaction — those 
thousands and thousands of owners who made the year 
just past the greatest in Oldsmobile history? Oldsmo- 
bile gratifies their finer tastes, satisfies their every need. 

, Their expectations are more than realized. Their 
judgement stands confirmed! 


OLDSMOBILE — 


ae | 




















Mystery The Bat Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 


Now you won't have to rie y IT RE : 
Gay of betsow thie amen 0 Ad ti t WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
ing book, and you must read it. You ur ver semen Ss vertisements RELIABLE, If in writing ad- 
ents Free in the Pathfinder This vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
the world’s greatest mystery, has G t d R li bl says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
,. ton s ; Si ir ‘ 

millions. Asa etory th will Gall pon oven mnare, uaran ee e a e peweeys Farmer, and will report any unsat- 
It's a $2 book, but the editor of The Pathfinder is deter- isfactory transaction to us within thirty 


mined to give his readers the best fiction, whatever the cost. Te IVE days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
The Bat Is brilliant, unusual, exciting—full of sus- Beal purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
3 e ARMER 
~ O nwe taam wonam 
a 
















pense, rare an Pp advertis ss c oss s 3 i . 
A million families will read The Bat for the first time in the — my pte Bane Fe. a rae We en een 
Pathfinder. You, too, can enjoy this sensational story, com- o ge oe COMmne. . 

plete, just asin the $2 book, by sending only 15 cts. in coin or try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
stamps for the next 43 big issues of The Pathfinder—the P business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
Mesten’s most informing and gueertetens weekly magoainn, does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
which comes to you every wee! ireet m the seat of govern- p i g 

Sonn. len lates to alec El ef Gaal cole aot aoe buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


ee eg 9 oF Fr -. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ice. Send your order with 15 cents today so you won't be late. 
Pathfinder, 255 Langdon Sta, Washingten, D.C. 
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This is a mighty good time of the year to insure 
yourself good egg profits all through the winter. 
Your pullets are beginning to lay; many of your 
old hens are through molting. How they will pro- 
duce through the winter depends for the most 
part on how you feed them from now on. 


Why waste time and money, why let winter egg 
profits slip away when you can easily keep young 
and old hens working for you right through the 


cold and dark months? 


There’s no secret about it. Just do as successful 
poultry raisers everywhere are doing—feed Ful- 
O-Pep Egg Mash. Used with Ful-O-Pep Scratch 
Grains according to Ful-O-Pep instructions, this 
wonderful and complete mash provides just what 
the layer needs to make eggs. 


But you can’t afford to wait until later. Right 
now is the time to start using Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash. You’ll get more eggs, bigger eggs, and eggs 
that will hatch into strong and sturdy chicks in 
the early spring. Shells will be stronger; eggs 
will be more uniform in size and shape; profits 
will be greater from every standpoint. 


Right near you, there is a dealer who has a fresh 
new stock of Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash ard Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grains. Go to him today or tomorrow— 
there’s no time to lose. Get your flock started 
on the mash that will bring you year ’round re- 
sults and greatly increased profits. 


FREE! 


The Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book is sent free and 
postpaid if you will fillin this coupon. Contains 
thevery latest information on practical methods 
for poultry profit. Send the coupon—right now. 


SAAN 


\ FUL O PEP 
\ — \ 









0, 


Name 


Address 


Town 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your 
Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. 


ee eeeecescee Fy 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
112 Roiteey Exchange Bidg., Dept. 112 











The Quaker Oats @mpany 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Progressive Farmer 


How to Farm in 1927 


State College Presents Plan for N. C. Cotton Farmers 


PRACTICAL and successful plan 
A for giving relief to the cotton 
farmers of North Carolina must 
suggest a substitution of other profitable 


enterprises in connection with cotton pro- 
duction. With such a plan we must have 











in mind, not only as much immediate re- 
lief as possible, but also such a system 
of farming for T1927 and the succeeding 
years that there may not be a recurrence 
of such conditions as now exist among 
many farmers in cotton counties. 


With these facts in mind, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made by the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 
of the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture in the firm belief that if fol- 
lowed, they will stabilize farming on a 
more profitable basis during the course 
of the coming year, and succeeding 
years. 

These suggestions are substantiated by 
actual demonstrations with successful 
farmers and by the experience of groups 
of farmers in those counties where such 
programs have been followed: 


1. Each farmer should grow sufficient grain 
and roughage to supply the needs of his work 
stock, . 

2. Grow an all-year-round garden for the 
purpose of supplying the needs of his family 
with the necessary vegetables, and in most 
instances have a surplus to market. 

3. Keep at least 50 laying hens to supply 
the needs of his own family and have a sur- 
plus of both poultry and eggs for sale. 

4. Keep at least one family cow to supply 
the family with milk and butter, and wher- 
ever sufficient feeds are available, additional 
cows to produce milk and butter to be sold 
on the market. 

5. Produce sufficient pork for the family’s 
needs. If surplus corn is available, increase 
the supply of hogs so as to be able to sell 
on the local market or to take part in co- 
operative carlot shipments to the larger mar- 
kets, thus imcreasing the family income. 

6. Plant cetton only on the best cotton 
lands, and restrict the acreage to those lands 


|} that will produce at least half a bale dur- 


ing a normal season. 

7. Have at least two so-called money crops. 

8, Begin a definite rotation of crops, which 
should include a legume crop grown on at 
least one-fourth of the cultivated acreage 
each year so as to improve the fertility of 
the soil and ultimately be able to reduce the 
cost of production. 

If these recommendations are put into 
operation on most cotton farms, it will 
automatically reduce the acreage now 
planted to cotton, it will distribute the 
available labor throughout the year, and 
will make the farm more economically 
profitable, regardless of what farmers in 
other states may do. 

The following information is given by 
State Extension and College authorities 
by the way of explanation so that each 
farmer may take into consideration his 
own local conditions and so plan his 
farming enterprises that he will meet his 
own needs for food and feed crops, and 
also produce a surplus. 


I 

Growing Feed for Livestock —A good 
ration for one work animal for one year 
is approximately 50 bushels of grain and 
two tons of hay. All of these products 
can be grown on the average cotton farm. 
One merchant in a typical eastern cotton 
county sells on an average to farmers 
more than 2,500 tons of hay per year. 
Other merchants in the same county are 
also selling hay. An average of one ton 
of hay can be, and is being produced per 
acre in this same county. If this hay 
were grown instead of being shipped in 
from other states, it would require about 
one-fourth of the 25,000 acres now de- 
voted to cotton in that county. Similar 
conditions exist in other cotton counties. 


Il 


Gardens —A garden plot of one-half 
acre is ample to furnish a family of five 
with a complete and balanced supply of 
vegetables, together with a surplus for 
storing and canning. The all-year garden 


can be made to supply fresh vegetables 
at different seasons in the year, and a 
small amount for sale. 


Ill 
Poultry.—Each family should have ar 
least 50 laying hens. In order to main 
tain this number, it is necessary to raise 
at least 100 young chickens. The cock- 
erels and most of the old birds may then 
be sold for cash and the remaining hens 
and pullets carried over for the future. 
Records of many poultry raisers in the 
state during the last few years show that 
with proper management and feed, each 
hen will return a net profit of at least 
$2 per bird per year. This offers an un- 
usual opportunity for farmers to have a 
constant income throughout the year, 
and, in addition, to supply the family 

with poultry products. 


IV 


Dairy Products.—It is now agreed by 
physicians, health officials and nutrition 
investigators that milk is an absolute 
necessity for the proper growth of chil- 
dren. In a large number of the catton 
counties there is now an average of only 
one cow to each four to five families, 
The annual feed requirements for an 
800-pound cow are approximately 15 
bushels of corn, 10 bushels of oafs, 500 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 200 pounds 
of bran, and 2 tons of legume hay. There 
should also be in addition two acres of 
good pasture. The use of this milk and 
butter in the home will result in better 
health, a reduction in doctor's bills, as 
well as the saving from the reduction in 
other food products now purchased. 


V 


Pork.—Each farmer should keep one 
brood sow and grow at least two litters 
of pigs each year. This would require 
approximately 125 bushels of corn, and 
in addition 50 pounds of fish meal and 50 
pounds of wheat shorts for each pig. 
When properly fed, this amount of feed 
will produce more than one ton of pork 
Wherever the farmer has surplus corn, 
it can be marketed through hogs to 
greater advantage than by selling it as 
grain. This has been proved by several 
hundred farmers who have fed and sold 
thousands of head of hogs during this 
year and have received a return for 
their corn of almost $2 per bushel. This 
offers an excellent opportunity for the 
production of the necessary meat supply 
for the farm, and also as a substitution 
of a money crop in the place of cotton. 


VI 


Cotton Production.—It is seldom profit- 
able to produce cotton under North Caro- 
lina conditions when the yields are less 
than one-half of a bale per acre. With 
the present conditions, it is imperative, 
therefore, that those lands planted to 
cotton be restricted to such soils as will 
produce at least one-half bale, and pre- 
ferably three-fourths of a bale to the 
acre. An actual study made in 1924 of 
1,471 farms showed that 10 acres yield- 
ing 493 pounds of lint per acre was equal 
in profits to 29 acres yielding 243 pounds 
of lint per acre. All ground that will 
not produce one-half or three-fourths 
bale per acre should be planted to other 
crops for soil improvement or other puf- 


poses. 
Vil 

Other Money Crops—The cotton 
farmer who also has a tobacco crop this 
season is in much better condition than 
the man who has only cotton. The same 
condition prevails with those who are 
now growing other cash crops along with 
cotton. However, a large increase 
tobacco acreage in 1927 may result ™m 
bringing about the same situation with 
tobacco as is now the case with cotton 
A number of farmers have already ¢*- 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Our Weekly Sermon 





By DR. J. W.. HOLLAND 





y - es teh of Lovin 


HE greatest thing in the world is the 

most difficult. That task is the task 
of loving everybody else. 

Jesus said, “A new commandment give 
I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” 


one another.” St. 
Paul penned the 
words, “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

Most of us are 
deficient in love. We 
are specialists in the 
low art of semi- 
hates, which makes 
us undervalue people, but when it comes 
to loving we are all far short of our 
highest attainments. 

When you feel that you are really quite 





HOLLAND 


DR. 


perfect, try this four-fold formula which | 


a great man used for measuring his soul. 

Try to love, honestly and sincerely, 
someone whose social position is superior 
to your own. If you can feel thankful 
that he has more money, or better land, 
or more expensive clothing, or rides in a 
finer car, or has more influence in the 
community than you have, then, you are 
not far from the Kingdom. 

Then try to love sincerely those who 
are below you in social position. If you 
are good and deep enough to move among 
them with a feeling of love instead of 
pity for them, you are on the right road. 
So much of the so-called uplift work is 
done at arms length, in a sort of a spirit 
of condescension, instead of from a dead 
level of heart nearness which esteems 
others as good as one’s self. If you can 
love people for the great possibilities in 
them, instead of their present attainment, 
you will pass. 

The next test is a harder one. Try to 
love honestly someone whose pure and 
noble soul mocks your own lower attain- 
ment. It is so human in us to search 
for the flaws in a pure character. It is 
easier than to try to improve ourselves 
because of the comparison. Many of the 
Jews living in Christ’s age ‘spent their 
time in accusing the superior life that he 
was living, rather than in imitating him. 
Christians become catty at times, and 
coin the word hypocrite to apply to a 
good man or woman, instead of loving 
them for their excellency, and trying to 
like them. 

The last test is to love sincerely one 
whose morals you know to be those of a 
totter. The person whom you are tempted 
to kick, is the very one you must love. 
Anyway, how much better are you and 
I than the one who falls into some sin? 
That some of us have stood up may be 
due more to the influence of godly par- 
nts, and the mercy of God, than to any 
superior goodness in us. 

The Master loved the bad and the good, 
the better and the worst, and his heart 
was so sincere in it all that the prince 
did not feel him presume, nor the beg- 
gar feel him to condescend. 

_ Verily, the finest of all fine arts, is to 
sincerely love. 


aa S 
Favorite Bible Verses 


FoR many are called, but few are 
chosen.—Matt. 22.14. 


Blessed be God, which hath not turned 
away my prayer, nor his mercy from me. 
—Psalms 66:20, 

Re 

HE official figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce show an 
merease of 215 per cent in the value of 
radio equipment produced in the country 
mM the past two years, the number of tube- 
type receiving sets having increased 1,045 
Per cent, and the number of speakers 318 
per cent. 


St. John wrote, “Love 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Buick Zemostatic Control « « 


provides smooth Engine Performance 
at O°or 90°%n the shade 


Thermostatic Circulation Control is a new reason why 
the Buick engine is so easy to start and so pleasant to drive, 
in all kinds of weather. 
Summer conditions prevail all year, under the Buick hood. 
At 90°, or at zero this valuable Buick improvement re- 
duces the warming-up period to less than three minutes! 


No water circulates through the Buick radiator until 120° 
Fahrenheit, the best operating temperature, is reached. 
Then a valve automatically opens and circulation starts. 
But the valve snaps shut, circulation quits, if for any reason 
the temperature drops below 120°. Engine heat is thus 
stored for quick starting on cold days. 
For this, and many other vital reasons, the new Buick is 
the Greatest Ever Built. The engine is vibrationless be- 
yond belief. Drive it and see what that means. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


mae Greatest BU [CK 2versunr 
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WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING : 
or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agri- 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
and so. will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee settles that WRITE TODAY for 
illustrated description of Level and TELESCOPE, 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
still, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains set in. 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
158 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 


Accurate, 
: 





DANDY WATCH GIVEN! 


Just send your name and I will send 12 boxes Tonic 
Mints to sell at 25c a box, Then send the $3.00 you 
collect and as a reward I will send a dandy watch, 


Write Today. 
CHARLES DAVID, {2th & Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio 


s0pAy — 


Ww 4 a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
“ bebt Lb “a $2.50 po costs notine Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NRI14 ALTIMORE, MY 











Would you like to make $20 a day? 
Would you like to have a steady 
income of $100 a week—over $5000 
@ year? In addition to these big earnings, 
would you like to get a Hudson Coach 
FREE? If you would, 

this is your chance. We 
need men and women to 
represent us everywhere. 
Experience is unneces- 
. We furnish 


a everything yo 


OQaday 


ndaH 
‘CoachF en] 


If you will follow a few simple instruc- 
tions, $20 a day is easy. 


Get the Facts 


Edgar Morris cleaned up $210 profit his 
first two weeks. J. B. Smith cleared $53 
in two days. Mrs. Terwilliger netted $13.20 
profit in a few minutes’ time. You can 
do as well—either in full time or spare 
. The money is waiting for you. 
Write today. Find out how easily you 
can make $20 a day or more pnd Ee Ge 
new Hudson Super-Six Coach FRE. 


The American Products Co., 
Dept. 5657 Cincinnati, Ohia. 
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Ford Trucks 
do the big jobs 


too 


with War- 


ford equipment. 


Maybe you think the Ford isn’t big 
enough for your needs? 


You have a big surprise coming! 
Before you tie up three times as 
much money, ask the Ford dealer, 
or the nearest Warford Distributor. 






warlord 


PROD 


\™ Warford Corp., 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


CTs 


Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor <<. 








S. J. Meeks’ Son, Washington, D. C. 
Baker Equipment Eng. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Hall-Warford Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Warford Sales Company of S. C., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me full information—without 
obligation on my part. 
Name 
Address Sata 
Town 


{ }) lL have a Ford Truck  ([ } I expect to have one 
(Please check which) 

















The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing | and other soil 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 












Pp out 
and give you weeks and weeks 
of wear. Get a 
for your roughest work. 














Are You 
Hard on Shoes? 


This Double Thread 
riple Stitched 
Munson Last Shoe 
Smiles at Hard 
Wear 


Barbed - wire—pasture slush—engine oil 
or flint stones—they’re all the same to this 
double - thread, triple-stitched LION 
BRAND Munson last shoe. Put it to 
any test—and it brings you through with 
a dry foot and a solid sole. There is plenty 
of room for foot comfort in this shoe—yet 
it fits too accurately to allow a “rub.” If 
you are hard on footwear, get a pair of 
LION BRAND Miunson’s and forget shoe 
expense. There is a LION BRAND shoe 
dealer near you. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








HOWAN County.— The school and 
C community exhibits at the Chowan 
Fair were outstanding and made a 
fine show, as well as being educational.— 
N. K. Rowell 
om * * 

Davie County—The Jerusalem Com- 
munity Club is holding meetings regu- 
larly every two weeks and is making 
plans to improve the poultry of the com- 
munity and to promote the growing of 
tomatoes and other vegetables for can- 
ning purposes.—Geo. Evans. 

* * + 

Lincoln County. — All departments at 
| our county fair were full this year, espe- 
| cially the poultry department. We had 
the fullest exhibit of field crops and 
horticulture that we have had in years. 
The agricultural boys from Rock 
Springs High School put on a fine booth 
representing balanced agriculture.—]. G. 
Morrison. 








7 * * 


Nash County. — Three cotton storage 
warehouses have been organized by mer- 
chants at Nashville, bankers at Rocky 
Mount, and business men at Middlesex. 
| These three warehouses can take care of 
| 10,000 bales of cotton. A Nash County 
farmers’ club has been organized with 48 
members.—H. M. Parker. 

** * 

Cleveland County.—The poultrymen of 
Cleveland have organized a county poul- 
try association, 46 being present at the 
meeting. Officers were elected, rules 
adopted, and plans made for a program 
of work next year.—Alvin Hardin. 

* * . 

Halifax County.—One 200-hen poultry 
house was constructed this week under 
supervision of this office. The main work 
in poultry projects now is conditioning 
our pullets for a winter lay.—C. E. Lit- 
tlejohn. 

7 *. * 

Moore County.—The low price of cot- 
| ton this year is causing the farmers to 
become more interested in lime, legumes, 





builders. Have several 
good demonstrations started with the 
| Union County hay formula.—E. H. Gar- 


rison, Jr. 
. * * 

Randolph County.—Winter hay crops 
are being seeded this year more than ever 
before in this county. At the same time 
we have by far the largest crop of hay 
ever produced in the county. One farmer 
told me he had 98 big loads of soybean 

hay in his barn. He also has 70 acres of 
| good corn to shred, and no place to put 
| the stover. All of our hay, due to the 


dry weather, has been put up in the very 
finest condition.—E. L. Millsaps, Jr. 
od 2 * 


Catawba County.— Our farmers are 
| sowing more oats, barley, and vetch this 
| fall for hay crops next spring than has 
lever been sowed in the county during 
|} one season. One farmer has put in 75 
|acres to oats and barley mixed with 
vetch. It is not uncommon to find a 
farmer with 20 to 25 acres sowed to this 
mixture for winter pasture and 
| crop next spring.—J. W. Hendricks. 


- + * 


a hay 


Anson Connty—A farmer who has al- 
ready picked 22 bales of cotton from 20 
acres says he is satisfied that improved 
seed he used this year was largely re- 
sponsible for the good yield. Another 
| farmer is harvesting about 75 bushels of 
| corn per acre on hill land. His good yield 
lis due largely to planting on clover sod 
and using good seed. He has been im- 
proving his seed 20 years or more.—J. 
W. Cameron. 





> 2 = 


Craven County.—The seventh shipment 
of hogs for the year has just moved out 
of Craven, making a total of 24 carloads 
thus far. The cash returns to the farm- 
ers amounted to $36,028.33. Five cars 








The Progressive Farmer — 


With Tarheel County Agents 


Look for News From Your County and Its Neighbors 


were sold to nearby farmers and deliy 
ered by truck. About three more cars 
will be shipped before the end of the year 
Farmers are making plans now for ship 
ment next March. Movements next year 
are expected to exceed this year’s record. 
—C, B. Faris. 
2 @ 

Henderson Cownty.—The fair proved 
to be the best fair we have ever held 
We had six community booth exhibits, 
six farm and home exhibits, a good can 
ning exhibit, and the largest apple and 
poultry shows ever put on. The building 
was loaded to the guards. We also had 
an exhibit of club work, along with add 
ed features of flowers and domestic arts 
Every department was better than last 
year, due to two reasons: (1) crops were 
better, and (2) the people had the ex- 
perience of putting on a fair last year.— 
E. F. Arnold. 
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Transylvania County.— Mr. Eugene 
Duckworth’s success with late snapbeans 
has been the most important thing in 
farming last week. It now looks as if 
the gross receipts for the three acres 
will run close to $800. With beetle arfd 
frost protection, the crop could have 
gone $200 better. Mr. Duckworth will 
prepare for the beetles next year.—L. A 
Ammon. 


ae) 
North Carolina Farm News 


TOTAL of 350 purebred dairy bulls 
were placed and 223 grades were 
removed by slaughter or otherwise as a 
result of the state-wide better sires cam- 
paign conducted in 
North Carolina from 


January 1 to Septem 
ber 1. 
tos . * 
Letters and reports 


from extension workers 
over North Carolina in- 
dicate that landowners are already mak- 
ing plans to increase the tobacco acreage 
next season, says: Dean I. O. Schaub, 
of the School of Agriculture at State 
College. He points out that any great 
increase in the tobacco acreage will more 
than likely cause the same condition in 
the tobacco market that now exists in 
the cotton market. 
* * * 

The State Jersey Cattle Club will hold 
its annual fall consignment sale at the 
Piedmont Branch Station near States- 
ville on November 11. The consiginment 
will consist of six bulls, 14 cows and 30 
heifers representing some of the best 
Jersey blood in the state. A banquet will 
be held on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 10. 
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There is a good demand for fat rab 
bits weighing four pounds or more in 
many of the large Eastern cities. This 
demand usually begins about November 
1, says V. W. Lewis, livestock marketing 
specialist of the State Department 0! 
Agriculture. Rabbits are shipped, either 
alive or dead. If killed, the entrails 
should be removed but not the pelt. A 
well ventilated container should be used 
Last year, Mr. Lewis assisted in placing 
several thousand rabbits at satisfactory) 
prices. Chatham rabbits have been fea 
tured on the menus of some fashionable 
New York eating places. 

“« * * 

All the beef cattle available as feeders 
have been sold from Western North Caro- 
lina, according to Mr. Lewis. The low 
price of cotton and the favorable price 
of cottonseed meal for feeding putposes 
have caused a greater demand for feed- 
ers. Those who want such cattle should 
take up the matter with the State Divis- 
ion of Markets and if the demand warf- 
rants, steps will be taken to locate beef 
cattle in other sections. 
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| Soeember 6, 1926 
South’s Largest Cotton Crop 
Forecasted 


HE largest crop in the history of the 

South was forecasted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its cotton report 
of October 18. The estimate of 17,454,- 
000 bales is an increase of 827,000 bales 
over the forecast of October 1, and 
should this year’s crop turn out as large 
as forecasted, it would be 1,319,070 bales 
larger than the 1914 crop which is the 
largest crop the South has made up to 
1926. 

A yield of 176.7 pounds of lint per 
acre is indicated in the report, or 8.3 
pounds more than the October 1 forecast. 
Ginnings to October 18 were reported by 
the Census Bureau as 8,722,066 bales 
compared with 9,518,946 for 1925 and 
7,615,981 for 1924. 

“There is no question now that the 
largest crop in the history of the country 
has been grown,” says the Department 
in its report, but it points out that low 
prices and scarcity of pickers, especially 
in the western part of the belt, will prob- 
ably result in a considerable quantity of 
the lower grades not being picked. The 
present estimate of 17,454,000 bales may 
vary somewhat from the final ginnings 
because of the amount of cotton that will 
be left in the fields. 


Details by states follow: 
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State | Ste Sze | § J 

le?o, S88 | & 

isec| se- | as 

[nee| oes th 
Virginia . ee FF 45,000 | 53,000 
North Carolina....| 282 | 1,200,000 1,102,000 
South Carolina....| 209 | 1,170,000 | 889,000 
ED «ccxeshenses | 179 | 1,470,000 | 1,164,000 
I cccupesectss + 122 | 28,000 38,000 
SL <vuhckwmeiee 237 | 235,000 | 294,000 
Tennessee ........- 197 | 480,000} 517,000 
PS ascanceuse 179 | 1,400,000 | 1,357,000 
Mississippi ........ 225 | 1,750,000 | 1,991,000 
Louisiana 199 | 760,000! 910,000 
ee 143 | 5,400,000 | 4,165,000 
Oklahoma 160 | 1,660,000 | 1,691,000 
Arkansas 188 1,530,000 | 1,605,000 
New Mexico ...... 293 | 79,000 | 64,000 
SEs csecusenet 299 | 105,000} 119,000 
TS See M9 | 122,000 | 122,000 
BUMEMOE cccccccent 195 20,000 24,000 
me Tete? ...... 176.7) 17,454,000 | 16,104,000 

Lower California | 

(Old Mexico)t ..| 294 | 80,000 380,000 





fNot included in California figures, nor_in 
United States total. tEstimate of U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


seOn'T know it was goin’ to get cold 

enough to kill hogs that last snap. I 
see by the ads in this paper one fellow’s 
done got his meat a hangin up all cured 
out with the kind 
of salt he thinks is 
best and another 
fellow’s got his hog 
killed and cleaned 
and ready to cut 
up and salt down 
with a new kind 
of fixed up salt he 























likes best. I reckon 
both of ’em’s got 
all the chittlins and 
cracklins and souse 
Meat they can eat for awhile. 

I see by the ads in this paper a woman 
a pettin’ a horse. You can't blame her 
Can you? The horse looks purtier and 

er behaved than a lot of men I know. 

I see by the ads in this paper a man 
and his wife and little boy and little 
Birl a settin’ down to a big Thanksgiving 

er. It must be raining or else a 
Cloudy day because I see they got the 
new electric lights a burning. 


BILL CASPER. 





Yours truly, 


e293 
EVERY farmer should keep an ac- 
, count of his farm business if he 
8 to know at the end of the year whether 
$ made a profit or loss after paying 
all expenses. Such records will also help 
to study his business and make such 
ges in his organization and operation 
aS are Important from the standpoint of 
Mereasing his profits, 
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Approval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 already stands 
out on the calendar as a year of unprecedented 
progress and success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded 
any previous year’s total by a margin at 
once impressive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a succession of major improvements ex- 
tending back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked 
so high in public favor. Never before has it so 
richly deserved the world’s good will. 


Sedan $895 — Special 


Sedan $945 


De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce GBrotHers, INc.DErroir 


Donvse Brotrears (Canana) umirep 
SRaONTO, ONTARIGC 


Dops6eE BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 





Forty thousand home owners 
advertisements. Ten thousand have acce 


les, V: 


our money-saving offer oa ‘REO’ 
ted, Stan 
~Crimp, Corruga' ding 


Seam, 
Cetl- 





Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
economical. P 
BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
sheet mills and 


We own our own 


Roofing Book 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, November 8.—Be sure to 

read the advertisements in this 
number of The Progressive Farmer. 
Even if you do not desire to buy, it is 
well to be posted on 
the new things. 

Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 9.—For polishing 
a stove, use a black- 
board eraser. It will 
give you a good pol- 
ish and save the 
fingers from becom- 
ing soiled. 

Wednesday, No- 
vember 10.— Work 
gloves so often get mislaid that it is ad- 
visable to sew a small brass ring to the 
wrist of each glove, so that they may be 
hung on a convenient hook when not in 
use. 

Thursday, November 11.—It should not 
be forgotten that poor food well cooked 
may be less harmful than good food 
badly cooked. ‘ 

Friday, November 12.—Tell the family 
this one at dinner today: 

Mistress—“So your matrimonial life was 
very unhappy. What was the trouble? De- 
cember wedded to May?” 

Chloe Johnson—“‘Lan’ sake, no, mam! It 
was Labor Day wedded to de Day of Rest.” 

Saturday, November 13.—When babies’ 
shoes are new, they should be at least 
three-fourths of an inch longer than their 
feet, and they should be replaced by 
larger ones before they fit tightly. 

Sunday, November 14.—When face to 
face with difficult circumstances, let us 
try to say in all sincerity, “What an op- 


portunity ! 





od 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Aunt Jane’s Tea Room 


IGH up above the roadside and about 

half way between the City of Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, and the University, 
stands an old fashioned white house in 
the shade of great trees. This is Aunt 
Jane’s Tea Room. 

“This is the most delightful place I 
ever saw,’ said my friend, as we sat on 
the screened porch of Aunt Jane’s Tea 
Room. 

“Did you ever see such a wonderful 
view? Think of having this delicious 
food for body and soul at the same 
time !” 

“I have just been thinking,” I replied, 
“that anyone who keeps a tea room like 
this is a real benefactor of mankind.” 

And later when I met one of the sis- 
ters who owned and managed the tea 
room I said, “Do tell me about it.” 

“Well,” she laughed, “it’s rather inter- 


FRONT VIEW OF AUNT JANE’S TEA ROOM 






esting how we came to start it. I teach, 
as you know,” said Miss Gertrude E. 
Conant, “and my sister, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Chalcraft, had dinner at the university 
cafeteria with me one day. ‘I should like 
to be the one managing this cafeteria,’ 
she remarked.” 

“The conversation drifted on to the 
need in every community of a place 
where a casual meal can be obtained by 
those who love the dainty and refreshing 
as well as the substantial in food. That 
was the beginning of the idea,” she 
laughed, “and you see the result.” 

“The result is all that can be desired, 
and I hope that your reward is worth the 
effort you have put into it,” said my 
friend. 

“We are not wealthy as yet,” Miss 
Conant replied, “but we are well pleased 
for it is paying well and is not yet two 
years old. 


“Do you like the coloring of the 
room?” she asked, as I stood admiring 
some very old samplers, framed and 
hanging on the wall. 

“Yes,” I declared, “I like the soft gray 
of your wall paper and the deep ivory 


LM 


and robin'’s egg blue of your tables and 
chairs and the brilliant touches of color 
in the flowers everywhere.” 

“Oh, I am glad you do like them,” 
Aunt Jane said. “There is a farmer about 
20 miles out in the country who is also a 
good carpenter. He made these chairs 
and tables and had them painted.” 

“How many people do you serve?” I 
asked. 

“About 15 for breakfast, 30 for lunch 
and 40 for the evening meal. But we 
have served 60 at a time. It is getting 





AN ATTRACTIVE CORNER IN AUNT JANE’S TEA ROOM 


so that the ladies in Fayetteville give 
their bridge luncheons here.” 

“It is nice for you and nice for them,” 
I declared. “Do you find it very hard 
work?” I continued. 


“It keeps us busy,” the sisters declared 
in unison, “but we have a couple of 
young girls to do most of the serving, 
while we watch and see that the food is 
very hot or very cold, very dainty and 
very prompt.” 

And, as my friend paid the bill, she- 
said, “I never paid money more wil- 
lingly. Now why couldn’t more women 
earn money that way? It is as splendid 
a use as I know for ‘The House by the 
Side of the Road!’” 


Sitting Gracefully 


OMEBODY ought to open a school to 

teach women what to do with those 
appendages—now so conspicuously dis- 
played—which were never mentioned by 
name 30 years ago. 

When I sit in the trolley or train, 
writes one woman, and feel too polite to 
study my fellow-travelers’ faces, my eyes 
fall to their shoes and stockings. 

Almost every feminine thing wears 
neat, well-shaped shoes nowadays and 
pretty stockings to match are a common- 
place. But—such an important “but’— 
not one woman in a dozen displays these 
well-chosen articles to advantage. 


There is the woman who puts her feet 
together and her knees apart, and thus 
forms a V with her stockings; there is 
the other, more careful woman, who 
presses her knees together and rests the 
inner sides of her shoes on the floor, 
which inverts the V; further along the 
seat is the thin girl, who has twisted one 
leg around the other until only a profes- 
sor of anatomy could disentangle left 
from right. She wriggles uncomfort- 
ably, then hides one foot under the other 
knee. Next to her is a heavy woman 
wearing brick-colored stockings and grey 
shoes. She has crossed one leg over the 
other, and is resting her ungloved hands 
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—the same shade as her stockings—on 
the mountain thus formed. 


Then there is the bold little girl in 
black beside me—she is resting one calf 
on the other knee—a masculine pose, evi- 
dently rehearsed, and even more effective 
than she knows, for several persons are 
smiling in amusement at the yellow cot- 
ton tops to her pink silk stockings. Girls 
who practice economy should not wear 
knee-length skirts. 

Two women, not young, sitting to- 
gether on a_ cross-carriage seat, look 


graceful and charming with slim grey 
legs crossed and black patent leather 
buckled shoes in evidence, but not 
flaunted. They belong to the generation 
that was taught how to sit. Opposite 
them is a pretty creature, as slim as a 
fashion plate, but she is crumpled up in 
her place, backbone askew and the front 
of her smart coat wrinkled and bulging 
worse than any fat man’s evening shirt, 

If only she knew it, the right way to 
sit is far back on the seat, so that she 
can bend forward, or sideways from the 
hips, not from the waist. 


Pressing Counts in Home 
Sewing 

HE looks of a finished garment de- 

pend greatly on the way it was press- 
ed while being made. A garment well 
pressed usually has the appearance of 
good workmanship, but a poorly pressed 
garment is apt to look amateurish even 
though the workmanship is of high 
quality. 

No wool dress should be cut out be 
fore the material is sponged. A damp 
cloth spots unsponged material and no 
wool dress looks well pressed unless 
steam is used. To sponge the material, 
lay it out flat on the table or floor. Over 
it place a wet sheet or strip of muslin. 
Roll the two together and leave them 
overnight. Then press the wool goods 
on the wrong side without a cloth. Iron 
it with the grain of the material until it 
is dry, using a fairly hot iron. After 
this treatment no water spots will show 
on the dress. 

Whether the dress is wool or silk, each 
part should be pressed as it is made, Plan 
to avoid handling the garment as a whole 
any more than is absolutely necessary. 
Stitch, finish, and press all seams, pleats, 
and finishes thoroughly as they are made. 
Sleeves, cuffs, collar, belt, vest, and the 
body part of the dress may all be sep- 
arately finished, pressed and hung where 
they will-not wrinkle until ready to be 
assembled. This saves handling the gar- 
ment while small pieces are being fin- 
ished. 

In pressing, do not sprinkle drops of 
water on any material. A cloth wrung 
out in water gives an even amount of 
moisture and a flat seam. 
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FOR HAPPY BABIES __| 
The Good Loser 


VERYONE admires 

The training of a child to be a good 
loser is extremely important as the attl- 
tude he takes with regard to his losses 
will make or mar his disposition and will 
determine whether he can keep his 
friends. No one likes a whining com- 
plaining person about. This training cam 
not be started too early as the older the 
child grows, the harder the lesson be 
comes. 

My mother commenced with me when 
I was six years old. It appears that I 
attempted to play croquet for the first 
time. Not being able to drive the ball 
through the wicket, I burst into tears, 
threw my mallet on the grass in a rage 
and screamed that I wouldn't play ay 
more. My mother gently insisted that 
must finish the game. She put the mallet 
hack into my hands and told me to tY 
again. Of course the ball went wilder 
than ever and I screamed loudly and 
wept, but it did not change my mother § 
decision. She kept me at it until I ha 
been through every wicket. The fact that 
I was blinded by tears which contin 
to flow during the entire game made 











a good loser. 
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difference. My mother proposed to make 
me a good loser and did not hesitate to 
sacrifice her own afternoon’s pleasure. 

Every time I tried to do something 
new and failed the first time, I wept and 
became so thoroughly discouraged that I 
gave up trying. This fault is absolutely 
fatal to the progress of any child or 
adult. It is impossible to get ahead if 
such an attitude of mind is permitted. 
My mother was fully alive to this and 
strove to reason with me and to encour- 
age me never to cry, but to bite my lips 
and hold the tears back at. any cost. She 
showed me what a hindrance this fault 
would be later on if I did not control it 
then. I gradually formed the habit of 
whistling when I felt myself on the verge 
of tears. I still find this helpful. 

It took time and patience on my moth- 
er’s part to break me of the crying habit. 
By the time I had finished high school, 
the results of this training were clearly 
seen. I could lose a game and smile with 
the best of them. MARY ZOOK. 























TAILORED FINISHES | 

ET-IN-POCKETS.—Mark the place 
indicated for the pocket slit with a 

(Fig. 1.) | 
2. Cut the pocket . os: 

one inch wider than aren tes 

the mark. 

on blouse right 

sides together, the 

pocket 1 inch above 

the lead pencil 
4.Stitch the 

width of the. press- 


Pockets 
lead pencil the exact width of pocket. | 
10 inches long and 
3. Place pockets 1 
upper edge of the 
mark. (Fig. 2.) 
er foot from the 











mark all around 

making a square 

corner. (Fig. 2.) 
5. Cut on the 








3 mark and diagon- 
ally at the corners. 
(Fig. 3.) 

6. Turn the pock- 
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et then to the wrong side of blouse. Press 
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with the harvest cheer 
And the crowning thankful 


4 draws near. 
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The new Automatic Delco- 
Light is priced at only $275 
f. o. b. Dayton. It may be 
purchased on the convenient 
terms of the General Motors 
deferred payment plan. 


DEPENDABLE 





edges back well letting enough of the 
Material of the pocket slip over enough 
to form a piping. Baste all around the 
edge of the slit and stitch. (Fig. 4.) Fig 
shows wrong side. 
7. Fold pocket in half with the edges | 
€ven. Stitch pocket up and overcast all | 
Taw edges. Fig. 6 and Fig. 7 show right 
side of pocket whef finished. 
‘ 8. The ends of the pocket may be fin 
ished with a bar tack or arrowhead. 
MRS. DORA RUSSELL BARNES, 
Clothing Specialist, Texas A. & M. 
ollege. 
Editor's Note.—Mrs. Barnes’ next arti- 
cle in her interesting series on tailored 


finishes will be “Set-in Pockets With 
( olored Facing ” 
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2) MAK E a hot apple and bacon sand- 

wich, spread applesauce thickly on | 
€ach of two slices of toasted bread and | 
Place slices of bacon on the applesauce. | 
Place the sandwich in a hot over until | 
the bacon is crisp. 
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HEN the sun goes down on Thanksgiving Day, 

the windows of more than a quarter-million 
farm homes will flash a cheerful message of happiness, 
contentment and thankfulness. 


In these homes, Thanksgiving will not end with dark- 
ness. They will have light—clean, safe, dependable 
electric light—light that drives out the shadows and 
removes forever the bother and danger of coal-oil 
lamps. 


Where there is Delco-Light, there are long, leisurely, 
pleasant evenings—evenings spent happily in study and 
in play. The Delco-Light plant that furnishes light 
also does the chores—generates ample power for pump- 
ing, grinding, turning the separator, running the wash- 
ing machine and operating other small power machinery. 


If you are not yet familiar with all that Delco-Light 
will do for your home, write today for complete informa- 
tion. Learn how easily and inexpensively Delco-Light 
can be installed—now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-25, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 













To advertise Sterlite Diamonds, we will give, ABSOLUTELY FREE, choice 
of Ladies richly engraved, jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, Gents finely 
jeweled genuine § Day Watch, or Gents latest style Radium Dial Strap Watch, 


are fine, reliable, accurate timekeepers. Sterlite Diarnonds 
have the brilliant, dazzling, lue-white, flashing fire of real diamonds Send 10 
Cents with order. strip paper ring size, state Ladies or Gents style On arrival 
pay Postman first payment of only 98 cents plus postage. Then send us $1.00 @ 
week for six weeks--$6.98 in all We trast you, ask no and will 


ou are net 
122 BALTIMORE. MD. 








PERFECT HEMSTITCHING AND 
PICOTING ATTACHMENT, PRICE $1. 


Money tack guarantee Greatest nventien known 
for the howneerfa Fite al! sewing machines Pays 

eet! un len annute Ome ro 
Benwtiful ae done by E275.00 machine Pay 
@an OD Five Gage free Gel Money beck of 
ot ne ent 








_ FAMOUS 
BIG BILL” 
Brand 


Men, you can't begin to measure the big value of these “Big Bill’ \j 
shirts by the low price we ask. Every shirt cut extra full and roomy; ae 
of omet Flannel — the stron, S 


Lf Zest 

of wear. Note partic and strong. gates "glaterecd 
large deep pockets and . Choice of Gray baki. 

3.3 While gar vteck lente Puget of thom for the price of ous. = 


end 
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our risk 
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disappointment. 


ORDER NOW—SEND NO MONEY <i 


size isall we 


your name, sddress, ant. 
ben shires arrive, pay ‘on o2-89. plus a tow cones 
beck once 
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DOUBLE 


Noe BE 
MEANS 


a baking powder containing 
two leavening units—one be- 
gins to work when the dough is 
mixed, the other waits for the 
heat of the oven, then both 
units work together. Calumet 
doesn’t lose its leavening force 
— it acts only when it should 
act. It never creates waste of 
baking ingredients—because it 
never fails. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the most popular of all baking 
powders in the farm homes of 
America, because it combines 
the highest quality with the 
greatest economy. It enables the 
housewife to supply a liberal abun- 
dance of pure, healthful, enjoyable 
foods at a most moderate cost and 
without bake-day drudgery. Try 
Calumet—see for yourself what 
a big advantage it is to use a 
double acting leavener. 
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SALES 2%. TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 

















$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 














SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years. 





DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Accept only “Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 











Questions and Answers 


a HAT should I say’ when a boy 
friend questions me as to whether 
or not I am going to a show or to 
church?” 
Why, my dear, I think I would simply 
say, “Yes, I am going,” or “I have not 
planned to go,” or, “I am sure, I do not 
know—I have not thought anything 
about it.” Then if Sir Gallant wishes to 
say: “May I have the pleasure of taking 
you there?” you are free to say, “That 
would be very nice,” or, “I would enjoy 
it,” or, “I am sorry, but I Lave planned 
to stay at home and let Mother go,” as 
the case may be. 
“And what shall I say when he says, 
‘May I take you to the movies tonight?” 
Why not reply, “If mother and father 
think it is all right for me to go, I should 
like to. What time shall I be ready?” 
“Or what should I say if he asked, ‘Do 
you want to go to a picnic tomorrow?’ ” 
Doubtless the young man means to 
say, “May I have the pleasure of taking 
you to the picnic tomorrow?” But since 
he does not, I suggest that you simply 
reply in an off-hand manner, “Why, I 
expect the picnic will be very jolly. Are 
you planning to go?” And then if he 
really is inviting you, he will come out 
and say what he means, and your pride 
will not have suffered. 

* * * 
“Something is wrong with me. I am 
good-looking, smart in school, and I like 
people, but people do not seem to like 
me and everything I do goes wrong.” 
Dear, dear! What a terrible condi- 
tion! I suspect that you may be a little 
selfish and that you may have the belief 
that your ability to look well and do well 
in school should bring the world to your 
feet. It might be well for you to ask 
yourself whether you are thinking of 
helping the other person, or whether 
you are looking for personal reward. 


The Progressive | ar:nery 


The Progressive Farm Woman 
(CONTINUED) 


One of the characteristics of physical 
and mental health, you know, is utter 
unconsciousness of self. Why not just 
interest yourself in everything around 
you, be kind and let the reward take 
care of itself. Learn this little verse 
that has in it more common sense than 
art :-— 

“Said the crab: 'Tis not beauty nor birth 
That is needed to conquer the earth. 
To win in life’s fight, 

First be sure you are right, 
Then go sideways for all you are worth.” 

* * * 


“Are vitamines really important? If 
so, what is their use, and should a grown 
woman bother about them?” 

Yes, I should say they are very im- 
portant to a grown woman, particularly 
if she is pregnant and wants her child 
to have strong bones and teeth. Really, 
we know very little that is definite about 
vitamines beyond the fact that we are 
stronger, healthier, and better for having 
them. Vitamine A promotes growth, 
prevents tuberculosis, and assists devel- 
opment. Vitamines B and D give the 
vitality that prevents the contracting of 
illness as well as those influences that 
undermine the health generally. Vita- 
mine C prevents scurvy and rickets which 
we usually call by the names of skin 
disease, bow-legs, slow in walking, big 
head, and such. The foods that contain 
vitamines are many. Among them are 
cod liver oil, milk, butter, oranges, toma- 
toes, cabbage, spinach, turnip salad, and 
other green vegetables; apples, grape- 
fruit, and most of the other fruits. 


For a Shiny Skin 


GOOD astringent will help a shiny 

skin more than anything else. It is 
drying, soothing, cooling, and refreshing. 
It will prevent the pores from becoming 
enlarged and ugly. Witchhazel or a 
mixture of equal parts of rubbing alco- 
hol and witchhazel can be used for this 
purpose with splendid results. 








2741—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 

| 46 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 14% yards of 20-inch contrasting. 

2609— Youthful Straight Lines.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

2051—One-piece Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 2 yards 
of 3%-inch material. 


or coin (coin preferred). 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 

being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for mort 
afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Our Pattern Department 
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2886—Slightly Bloused.—The pattern cuts 


in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42. 


and 44 inches bust measure. Size © 


requires 27% yards of 40-inch mat 


, 


with 1% yards of 40-inch contrasting. 
2900—For Classroom Wear.—Jlhe patter 
cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 0 


4)-inch material. 
2903—Junior Dress.—The pattern cuts 
sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size § 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
§ yard of 27-inch contrasting 


stamps 


ordered at one time, 30 cents 


ng, 


It contains embroidery designs 
Address Pattern 
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Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Rest for Women 


VERY few men, and for that matter 

a very few women, understand that 
the physiology of woman is so different 
from that of man that the requirements 
as to rest for the 
two sexes is quite 
different, especially 
at certain times. 

Some factories 
and mercantile es- 
tablishments who 
employ large num- 
bers of women re- 
cognize this fact and 

DR. REGISTER consequently have 

their establishments 
equipped with rest rooms. In these rest 
rooms a woman can recline—get off of 
her feet. If she can do this from 15 to 
3%) minutes once or twice a day when her 
menstrual periods are on, especially at 
the beginning, she can often accomplish 
a good days work. 

This changing the gravity of the in- 
ternal organs by lying down, not only 
saves the woman for the work at hand, 
but often saves a long spell of sickness 
and probably a surgeon’s fee. This re- 
clining relieves all extra congestion and 
gives the delicate organs of regeneration 
an even start, and the woman is usually 
able to finish the day’s work with a great 
deal of comfort. 

Now the farm woman, the housewife, 
the woman whose work is never done, is 
entitled to as much consideration as the 
best woman in industry. She does not 
have to wait until the management sees 
that it is good business to have a place 
where his help can rest—she has only 
one to appeal to, one consent to gain, the 
one who has promised to love and cher- 
ish, etc. 

Mr. Farmer, it is good business for you 
to have a couch or cot handy for the wife 
to rest on during the day, especially dur- 
ing her menstrual periods. Even if you 
only look on her as a splendid cheap ser- 
vant and cook, this treatment will con- 
serve her health and keep her looking 
young and pretty as she was when you 
went a courting. It will keep those long 
lines of pain and misery out of her face. 
Look at the woman you married 10 years 
ago—if she does not look as good to you 
as she did then, it is your fault in most 
instances. 





A woman is the most delicate piece of 
machinery God ever made—take good 
care of it. 


ww Me 


The Homelike Home 


OME of us know of homes which 

are always in order; where no 
tell-tale dust ever hides in the corners 
and crevices; where meals are served on 
the dot, and everything moves in a 
strictly efficient manner. We look with 
eivy at the housewives who manage such 
mes, but is our feeling always justified ? 
Homes are for people, not things. A 
home which has to be kept too neat to 
Permit children to play in it or which 
Makes guests feel as if they have to put 
down newspapers to walk comfortably, 
$ degenerated into a mere house. Chil- 
ore who rejoice to come home, who 
rng in their playmates and know they 
will be welcomed, live in a true home 
‘ven though dinners may be late occa- 
sionally. The home that cannot make a 
i feel at ease lacks the right atmos- 
Phere, no matter how spick and span it 
Aw: be—New York State College of 
&riculture. 
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WHEN babies’ shoes are new they 
ms Should be at least three-fourths of 
they longer than their feet, and they 

id be replaced by larger ones before 
fit tightly. 








Willard 5 





































Raw materials sampled before they 
are even removed from freight cars, 
and nothing taken into the factory 
until Willard chemists have placed 
their stamp of approval upon it. 


that's 
Quality 


Naturally, you receive a more re- 
liable battery every time. And we’re 
here to provide the convenient, 
thorough inspection that keeps good 
batteries in the best of health— 
Willard 5-Point Inspection. 


that’s 
Service 



















We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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Increase Your Profits $1000 
my new FREE Book and ridicu low 


Siseee see" ||| Save Time With a Want Ad. 


OTTAWA MFG, GO. un ri hes er, te 








MAKE MONEY 
Paling stompe tr yourselt HATTA) UC) 
—the Somes, —_ 
strand wer Easy COLA USC LUIS 
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in my new » jal agent's 
Also get my eee e 


GET IT FROM THE 
SG SACTORY DIRECT 


KITSELMAN FENCE 






Saved ‘ says 
Edwin S. Smith, Vernon, 
Texas. You, too, can 






€ 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fenee, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


Dept. s¢ MUNCIE. IND. 






ERCULES MFG. CO. 








” 
1118 29th St. Centerville, tow 
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WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 








selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 














Edition, Illustrated In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm will save 

Catalog of Surplus MONEY and make MONEY for you. We have hundreds of letters in 

Army and Navy Goode our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
Hundreds of BARGAINS in Shirts, doubtful about getting results. 


Blankets, Cots, Harness, Tools and 
other Work, Sports and Touring n 
Send 4c stamp . (Box 1835.) 




















Shoes, Boots, Guns, Tents The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
into four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 


your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 
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Making a hard job easier 


The time will never come when 
farming will be listed as an easy 





The MAZDA lamp 
as it is today is one 
of the _ greatest 
achievements of the 
General Electric 
laboratories. The 
Company alsomanu- 
factures many elec- 
trical products which 
are used on the 
farm. The G-E 
Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
may be obtained 


job. But groping in the dark is one 
hardship electricity will abolish. 


On farms electrically equipped, 
power lines bring clean, safe light- 
ing to the darkest corners. 
the same power drives the motors 
of many labor-saving machines. 


And 


Not since the days when elec- 
tricity was first harnessed to indus- 
trial use has it found a greater 
opportunity for human emanci- 
pation than in its application to 


from your local 
light and power 
company. farm use. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even bet- 
ter than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil) 

The inventor F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 












The LANE. asturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Stearn or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 


poy’ Send for geocripticn | = Soc ve. 
we SY ma 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. C Sun 
























WITTE ie 


150,000 WITTE Engines in daily use. 
Sold all over the world, but to the 
honest American farmer I sell at 


Wholesale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Special Easy Terms and No Interest. 
Develops more than rated from almost 


power 

ANY FUEL. THROTTLING GOVERNOR 

enables use of cheap distiilate. Valve-in-head 

motor. Semi-steel construction. Fewer parta, 

Free from usual engine trouble. LIFETIME 

GUARANTEE, Many NEW REFINEMENTS 
and LOWER PRICES. 

Get my NEW COMBINATION OFFERS 

ON SAWING and PUMPING OUTFITS, 

Big Ra tegen 

log just out 

FREE =: ous latest im- 

provements. New 

Leones — PAYMENTS, 

farm power problema, 


emma 3 Hour Shipping Service. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
a Epis Buses” Feriesuaan os: 


The Progressive Farmer 


Our Young Folks’ Page 


Interesting Letters From Live Club Members 











Col. E. M. House’s Rules for Success 


4 reputation among your fellowman for integrity I place first; 


energy perhaps second; steadfastness of purpose comes next, and 


ebove all you should have an attitude of devotion to the general 


Anterest of your community. 


Sincerely yours, 


Col. Edward M. 
fusing to accept office, 
throughout the World War; 
generals, and captains of industry. 


Dr. Henry Louis Smith 


and as 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


Varna. 


e 
House is one of the best known public men of this generation. Rs 
he made himself the friend and counselor of Woodrow Wilson 
such he saw 
Next week’s 


and influenced kings, 
“Success Talk for Boys” 


emperors, 
will be by 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe,) 














WHAT COUNTS 
T isn’t the job we intend to do 


Or the labor we've just begun, 
That puts us right on the Ledger Sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 
Our credit is built on the things we do, 
Our debts on the things we shirk, 
The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 
—Mich. Club Leaders’ Round Table. 




















Next Week 


HAS your teacher told you about it? 


—yep, 
Week. 


that’s it, American Education 
Is your school going to have a 
special pro- 
gram? Write 
us about the 
part you take. 
I hope every 
one of you are 
not only help- 
ing to cele- 
brate and 
boost Ameri- 
can Education 
Week but that 
you're mak- 
ing every week 
education 
week. I just 
wanted to say 
too that next 
week is every- 


A Live Club Boy 


AM a club boy and striving hard to get 
I think when any boy 
belongs to a club and has a pig or 
a calf or a cotton or corn patch he 
has something ahead in view and some- 
thing to work for and will keep im 
better spirits and feel more like working. 


an education. 


I want to class among the best men of 
tomorrow and I am working to attend 
college where I can learn more about 
farming, pruning fruit trees, truck 
patches, and different other things. I 
want to win a trip to Chicago some day. 
I also want to attend as many fairs as I 
possibly can, to meet as many club boys 
and girls and agents as I can, and to be 
an all-round enthusiastic club member. 

I am 14 years old and have a pig anda 
cow. I read what all the smart men say 
in your Success Talks for Farm Boys 
and enjoy them very much. 

ROBERT BURNS. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Robert, you have 

plenty of ambition and you’ve made a 

good start with a pig and a cow. Now 

just keep at it and make all your dreams 
come true. 


Farm Boys and Girls, Join a 
Club 


AM a member of the boys’ and girls’ 
4-H poultry club. I have been a mem- 
ber for two years. I enjoy club work. 
members in Caldwell 











body’s week on We have many 
our young County, N. C. Mr. P. M. Hendricks, our 
folks’ page. county agent, and I are getting other boys 
You will all be welcome. and girls to join our club. I think that 
UNCLE P. F every farm boy and girl should join 4 
; _o 
- +. < oe 








—Courtesy U. 8. D. & 


CLUB BOYS LEARNING rae ty IMPROVE THEIR CORN CROP 


The county agent of sage Ney? 
in fia’ 


.. is giving instructions to the Cross 
Ie of seed corn. 
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Good 


Positions 
for Girls 


and Women 
. * s e 
in Virginia 
E can use additional 
operators: in our large 
ant, which is one of the 
Boat i lighted and ventilated 
in the South. 

Good health and good eyesight 
required. pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 

No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 
health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 

White girls over 16 years only. 


Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 
Hopewell, Virginia 
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Don’t sell one skin of your fur catch until you 
get our prices. You do not know how much more 
@oney your furs are worth until you ship dircct to 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET. 
Do not neglect this. Write today for Highest Prices in 
yeas, Treasure Book, Trapper's Supplies at Big Savings 
and important information All Free to You. 

W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CoO., Inc. 

71 West 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Just mail coupon below. It Means Money to You. 





absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of Traps, 
Baits, and Supplies, Fur Price Lists, Shipping Tags, 
Reports, How to Trap, Game Laws, eta 





RRD 


Protect YyourFur Profits 


RAPPERS 






























FOR FIRST AID 
Every day on the farm 
brings a new need for 
“Vaseline” Jelly. A pure, 
safe remedy for burns, 
cuts, rashes and minor 
skin troubles. Take inter- 
nally for coughs and colds. 
qhasebrough Mfg. Company 
State St, Consolidated) New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 




















club of some sort, for this is worth al- 
most as much as going to school. It 
teaches you how to earn, spend, and man- 
age your own business. This amounts to 

a good deal in life. 

I have 18 White oe hens “en 40 
pullets. They are starting to lay. I won 
first prize at Hickory, ca wba County, 
Ne C., fair. 

Boys and girls, join a club of some 
sort even if it is not the poultry club. 

. RALPH H. HARTLEY. 

Caldwell County, N. C. 


Impressions of Clemson Short 
Course 


O South Carolina boy can realize just 

what club work means unless he has 
had an opportunity to take in the short 
course at Clemson College, but any boy 
who desires to go can do so by just put- 
ting in a little work, and showing himself 
worthy of the trip. 

There were one round hundred boys 
there and 13 club leaders. Out of this 
number, I never heard a complaint from 
either the boys or the leaders. So you 
see we had there a very high type of 
manhood. I say manhood, for even the 
small boys showed themselves to be 
young men and I saw in these boys the 
future leadership of our state. 

The lectures given by the different pro- 
fessors of the institution were to the 


mark, interesting, and so arranged that 
even the smallest boy listened and 
learned. When boys from 12 years old 


to men of the age of 50 can be drawn to 
a subject and taught all the modern sub- 
jects that go into making good farmers, 
citizens, and Christians, then I say that 
we farm people in this state have one of 
the greatest chances in the world. The 
lectures were on such practical subjects 
as fruits, livestock, poultry, dairying, 
stock judging, and on down the line to 
the control of insects. They did not only 
just talk on it but actually told us how 
to do it scientifically, showing us in a 
practical and easily understood way. 

I would like to see every boy in Berke- 
ley County become a real 4-H club boy. 
It would mean that in just a few years 
our county would bloom like a flower. 

E. W. STEVENS. 

Uncle P. F. Says—E. W.’s letter ought 


to bring back happy memories to hun- 
dreds of other South Carolina club mem- 


bers. Let’s hear from more of you who 
attended camps and short courses this 
year. 





OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


ID you ever say yourself or hear any- 
one else say, “I have never went to 
that place’? Well, that’s what one of 
our Progressive Farmer young folks 
wrote us. Then we found others of our 
young folks making the same mistake in 
their letters. So we decided we'd just 
be obliged to start a “grammar school.” 
Each week we're going to take some 
mistake found in letters to Uncle P. F., 
explain why it is wrong, and then give 
the correct usage. Of course we aren't 
going to call any names. Now every- 
one of you watch your grammar more 
closely and let's see how soon we can de- 
clare a holiday. 
Instead of “I never have went to that 
place,” the sentence should have been, 
“I never have gone to that place.” The 
parts of the verb are go, went, gone, and 
went is used only in the past tense, as “I 
went to town,” “I went to the fair,” but 
never say “I have went to town,” “I had 
went to the fair.” UNCLE P. F. 











CRS 


TH average cost of fertilizer per acre 
of cotton this year was $4,36, for an 
average of 268 pounds. Last year, the 
application was 273 pounds of fertilizer 
on the average, where used, at a cost of 
$4.42.—United States Department of Ag- 
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COLT 
LIGHT 
IS 
SUNLIGHT 
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SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 

BY TEST 








You’vE had a good year. 
You've harvested your 
crops. Now you're begin- 
ning to plan for the winter 
months ahead. Howcan 
you bring more comfort into 
your home? Especially dur- 
ing the long winter evenings 
which are your time for 
reading, studying and enter- 
taining friends. 

The most valuable im- 
provement that you could 
put into your home is a Colt 
Light Plant. For Colt Light 
brings comfort and pleasure 
to every member of your 
family. It provides instant, 
brilliant light in every room 
in your home and in all your 
outbuildings. It frees your 
wife from the drudgery of 
cleaning dirty oil lamps. And 
it’s always safe. 

_ The Colt Iron makes 
ironing an easier task for the 
women. TheColtHotPlate, 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full details. 











Don’t put it off 
Give your family the benefits 
of COLT LIGHT now! 


with its instant heat, is a 
wonderful convenience and 
will be especially appreciated 
when next summer comes. 

A Colt Light Plant lasts 
for years. On the average 
farm the large capacity Colt 
Plant (holds 200 pounds of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention except refilling 
two or three times a year, at 
a cost of from seven to ten 
cents per day. 


Decide now to give your 
family this wonderful light- 
ing system! Ask us to send 
you our free booklet, ‘‘Safest 
and Best by Test.’’ It tells 
you all about the advantages 
of Colt Light. Write for 
your copy today to 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., "8th & Brannan 











Lures Rats Outside to 
New Deadly Doom 


See them creeping, crawling, running from 
under floors and barns. Big rats, little rats, 
in single file and armies, pouncing on- Ratstik 

~and then held forever in the immobility of 
death out where you scoop ‘em up in the 
morning. Never an odor—no poison, no virus, 
no danger to stock, poultry or pets, but 
proven death to Rats. R. Conway picks up 
22 dead in the morning—tight and ten a 
night 


the usual catch. 





Science at last solves the problem; kill the rat that 
spreads plague and disease, eats baby chicks, devours 
grain, starts fires, costs every farmer hundreds of dol- 
lars every year, Yes—Kill the Rats Without Poison, 
without danger of rats rotting in holes and smelling up 
the place, without danger to humans or livestock So 
easy, so simple, so cheap. Simply send name today— 
no money—get your package of Ratstik—pay postman 
only one dollar and few cents postage Use Ratstik 
a week at my risk and expense If it doesn’t kill the 
rata on your place—if you want your dollar back, 
just say so—it’s yours on request No argument Yes, 
Ratstik cleans ‘em up like magic—no mistake—no de- 
lay—no trouble Write for your package today Or 
send a dollar and I'll prepay postage and give you a 
=e . a more rE a poison— * —— 
E. J. ase? R, Dept. 10, 9th and 








riculture. 





ey back. 
Serves - st, Philadeiphia, P 












Send for This 
. REE 





First Served Fur © hey 3 im 1881 
Trappers, furs are ready to catch. 


a can make big maney this winter trap- 
ing for Funsten, Bart are now. 
nd for FUNSTEN TREE ALOG OF 

TRAPPING SUPPLIES. It is a dependable 

guide for you to follow. Everything needed 

to equip you at lowest cost. omplete 
market reports, price lists and shi Ping 
tags, all sent free to trappers. W Rift 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
320 Funsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“Our meat cured with Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
is the best we ever tasted. Smoke-house cured 
meat is not to be compared with it in any way. 
From now on we'll use the old smoke-house for 
something else and have better meat, less trouble 
and save time and labor and run no risk of fire 
from the smoke-house.” — C. B. Riggs, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 












Smoked Salt does away with the work 
and worry, dirt and discomfort, 
shrinkage, and fire risk that are in- 
separable from the old-fashioned 
smoke-house. Itis as good for table use 
as for curing meat. Smell it. Taste it. 
You can tell at once that it is pure 
table salt and hickory wood smoke, 
with nothing added. 


That is what they all say after once 
using Old Hickory Smeked Salt to 
cure and smoke their meat at the same 
time. Old Hickory is pure salt with 
genuine hickory smoke put on it by 
the exclusive Edwards process. 

fast as the salt draws the water out 
of the meat the smoke goes into the 
meat, evenly, uniformly, from rind 
to bone. When the meat comes out 
of the cure it is thoroughly smoked 
and ready to be used at once or to be 
hung away for later use. Old Hickory 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book, 





TRADE MARK REG. US PAT OFF AND CANADA 


MOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 
* The Smoked Salt Co.,Inc., 413-433 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 433C i cooking. 





City...... 
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My Dealer's Name is. 






















of suggestions for better methods of curing 
Name ...... 
Puls the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


cs 
DON’T BUY A ROD OF FENCING 
Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, or 
nts, etc., w 
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1841W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
1641W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 


















Peach Orchard 
12 Peach Trees 4 


Postage Paid 


3 Belle of Georgia, 3 Elberta, 
3 Mayflower, 3 Arkansas Beauty 


Plant these trees and have fresh fruit the whole season. 
These are hardy Ozark mountain stock, trees with good 
root systems, as shown. We stand behind every pur- 
chase. Our supply at this price is limited, don’t de- 
e order now! 


FRE E! ane Dettetous Appice Tree! 
Also Write for Our Free Catalog! 


ARKANSAS SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Dept. B4 


Fayetteville, Ark. 
Pin a Doliar or Your Personal Check to Coupon 


Arkansas Seed & Nursery Ce., room's 





Dept. B4 
Nursery Co., Fayetteville, am. 
Send the 12 Peach Trees and Free Apple Tree to 


Peet Gilee............ REM... Bate... 


“see eee ewe eeeeeenereeeeee 








| most popular, in most sections. 


The Progresswe Farmer ~ 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Timely Orchard Jobs 


TUDY the nursery They 

contain much information, as well as 
prices. Get them now and make ready 
for setting the orchard. 

2. Set fruit trees 
early. There is much 
advantage in this, as 
a tree set early will 
become well estab- 
lished and root 
growth will start so 
that when the leaves 
first come out, plant 
food will be avail- 
able for rapid 
growth. Early De- 
cember is a good time for setting them. 

3. Wait until pecans are fully mature 
before harvesting. Remove trash from 
under the trees and spread cotton or 
other kinds of sheets on the ground. 
Knock the nuts from the trees with a 
bamboo or other light pole, hitting lightly 
so as to avoid injury of fruit buds that 
are to produce next year’s crop. 

4. Order fruit trees early, as this us- 
ually insures one getting some of the 
very best trees that are available. An- 
other advantage in ordering early is to 
get the job out of the way, as often when 
one puts off the work until the last min- 
ute, weather conditions are such that it 
cannot be done efficiently. 

5. Select the proper varieties of fruit, 
but avoid planting too many. For home 
use and local markets, early, mid-season, 
and late varieties should be planted, but 
the bulk of the planting should be of the 
mid-season varieties, as these are the 
ones that possess the best quality, usually 
are the best yielders, and for which the 
demand is greater. 

6. Fight the San Jose scale. This is 
ore of the most serious pests with which 
the fruit grower must contend. If upon 
examination of the trees, the bark has 
a grayish appearance as though they had 
been coated with ashes, this is almost a 
sure indication of heavy infestation. As 
soon as the leaves are off and the trees 
are thoroughly dormant, give an appli- 
cation of some of the oil sprays. Then, 
in late winter, spray again, using the oil 
sprays to which Bordeaux has been 
added, or use concentrated lime-sulphur. 


What Fruits to Plant 


N SETTING an orchard to supply 
fruit for home needs and local mar- 
kets, the peach should be the most large- 
ly planted of the fruits, because it is the 
Natur- 
ally one should plant apples, grapes, and 
a few pears. 

We suggest that in addition to these 
fruits that are commonly planted, that 
one not overlook plums, cherries, Japan- 
ese persimmons, figs, and pecans. Ex- 
cept in the high mountainous regions of 
the South only the sour cherries should 
be planted. These, however, will produce 
fairly well in the Upper and Middle 
South, and a few of them should be 
planted. 

Because most pears blight so badly, it 
is best to confine most of the planting to 
the Pineapple and Keiffer. The Pineapple 
is blight proof and the Keiffer is not 
very susceptible to it. 

The Japanese persimmon will grow 
anywhere that cotton will grow. It pro- 
duces a fruit as large as medium size 
peaches and is delicious indeed. We ad- 
vise the planting of only a few trees, be- 
cause the demand for either home con- 
sumption or market is not likely to be 
large until its merits are better known. 

‘While the growing of pecans on a com- 
mercial scale should probably be confined 
to the lower third of the South, this does 


catalogs. 





L. A. NIVEN 








not mean that this delicious nut will not 
grow in other sections. It grows well 
wherever cotton grows and even above 
the line where cotton succeeds. We sug- 
gest, therefore, that at least in all the 
Cotton Belt, it is advisable for one to 
plant a few for home use. Do not plant 
them, however, with the idea that they 
can be stuck out in some out-of-the way 
place and allowed to knock for them- 
selves. They must be put on good 
ground, be properly cultivated, fertilized, 
et ., if they are to prove profitable. A 
few planted in fields near the barns 
where the roots can get an unlimited 
amount of plant food is desirable. 


Kind of Spray Outfit Needed 


HE year’s spray schedule for fruit 

trees should begin soon after the trees 
become dormant. In most of the South, 
this means that in December the first 
spraying should be given. his is to 
control San Jose scale, other scale in- 
sects, and disease spores. Usually it is 
des#rable to give the second winter spray 
just before the buds begin to swell in late 
winter or early spring. Then, after 
growth starts, the regular spring and 
summer schedule should be carried out. 
To do this work, nothing smaller than a 
barrel spray pump is advisable. Even 
where one has but half a dozen fruit 
trees, a barrel pump will pay for itself 
the first year. 

Such an outfit should not be depended 
upon to properly and most econom- 
ically spray orchards larger than three 
to four acres. Where five acres or more 
is in fruit, a power spray pump can be 
used economically. 

A good barrel outfit can be had for 
from $20 to $50. Power outfits can be 
had for from around $250 and up. These 
spray pumps are just as essential in effi- 
cient and economical fruit production as 
are fertilizers and cultivators in cotton 
growing. 


Give Fruit Trees Enough Dis- 


tance 


ANY folks make the mistake of set- 

ting fruit trees too close. The ex 
perienced fruit grower knows about the 
distance that should be given, but many 
inexperienced in fruit culture have set 
peach trees as close as 15 feet, apple trees 
20 to 25 feet, etc. 

As a general rule, peaches should be 
at least 20 feet apart and on ground that 
is fertile, 22 to 24 feet apart is none 100 
much. 

Apples should be 35 to 40 feet apart. 
Those varieties producing a large tre 
should have at least 40 feet and the 
smaller growing trees not less than 30 to 
35 feet. When set on especially fertile 
soil 5 to 10 feet more distance is advis 
able. 

Set cherries about the same distance 
apart as peaches. Pears need just a lit- 
tle more space than peaches. Give plums 
about the same as peaches, or a few fett 
less. Figs should be set about 15 feet 
apart. 

Pecans are more often set too close 
than almost any other fruit or nut tree 
that we grow. As a general rule, these 
should be 60 feet apart each way, and on 
especially rich land, 70 feet is not 1° 
much. Even on land of rather poor fet 
tility, they should not be set closer than 


50 feet. 
Sn a i 

ALES of fertilizer for all purposes ® 

11 cotton states for the year ended a 
proximately in June 1926, based om § 
of tags, totaled approximately 4; 000 
tons compared with 4,697,000 tons m 1925. 
—United States Department of 
culture. 
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Shellac 


_ is a spirit “varnish,” that 
js, it is a resin or a resin-like sub- 
stance dissolved in a volatile solvent. Af- 
ter applying a spirit varnish to a sur- 
face, the volatile solvent, of course, evap- 
orates, leaving nothing but a coating of 
the contained resin, or substance which 
acts like resin, in this case shellac. 


Shellac is put on the market in two 
forms. The natural product, which is 
dull orange-yellow in color, commonly 
called orange shellac, and white shellac, 
which is orange shellac that has been 
bleached with chlorine. Though the un- 
bleached or orange shellac is gener- 
ally preferable, in some cases the 
white or bleached article is preferable 
where it is intended for use over white 
or light colored wood, since orange shel- 
lac will color wood slightly. 

Though shellac varnish is generally al- 
ready mixed, it can be made by dissolv- 
ing 3% pounds of dry shellac (gum shel- 
lac), in flakes, in a gallon of 85 to 90 
per cent alcohol. Seal the jar to prevent 
evaporation. Let the mixture stand over 
night in an earthern jar half full of 
alcohol. Then stir with a stick, avoid- 
ing contact with iron, as iron quickly dis- 
colors the shellac. White shellac re- 
quires 95 per cent alcohol to dissolve it. 

The chief advantages of shellac var- 
nishes are their general cheapness, and 
ease of application. The main disad- 
vantages are that they are not so durable 
as oil varnishes, and they will whiten 
when exposed to the action of water for 
any length of time. Therefore they are 
frequently impracticable as either inter- 
jor or exterior varnishes. Perhaps the 
most frequent use for shellac varnishes 
is for interior woodwork if applied in 
8to 12 coats, allowing six hours for dry- 
ing between coats. It makes a_ very 
smooth and fairly durable finish for hard- 
wood floors, which may be kept in good 
appearance if re-shellaced very often. 

Shellac varnish produces a rather dull 
finish, and where this is not objection- 
able, is satisfactory only in situations 
where it is not subject to contact with 
Moisture or to severe usage. It is used 
by painters as a very thin coating on 
light colored, close-grained woods, to pre- 
vent discoloration by the oil varnish 
which is applied over it. It is insoluble 
m turpentine and is therefore used as a 
first coating over knots and resinous 
Batches on yellow pine, etc. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of the 
atticles in our series to help promote 
our campaign for “Making the South a 
Land of Painted Farm Homes.” Next 
Week’s subject will be “Painting Autos 


and Trucks.” 
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What I Saw of Danish Co-op- 
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(Concluded from page 8) 


Which fixes tha price of butter for the day. 

= is telegraphed all over the United 
tes. Since the price of butter largely 

determines the price of other dairy prod- 

i on action of these gentlemen in 

re fork practically determines what 

Sat airy tarmers all over the United 
es shall receive for their product. 


VI 


so necessity as commerce grows, or- 
— _ therefore centralized buying 
onl uyers naturally are interested 
Price. Now if the producers are 
morganized they can have no voice as to 
Read Price shall be. They are not 
eal to suggest a price which 
—* fair. A price is arrived at 
dl con ysterious way in the commer- 
ters and that price is flashed over 
Rothe orc, The producer, of course, 
a, ow! of refusing the price. But 
pe vail is this? What he needs 
: tad somewhere to be exercised in 
- pe to at least suggest a price as 
r negotiations, and this power 

Cannot come into being until the produc- 


\ 
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Sweet, well-flavored meats 
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—of wonderful keeping qualities 


No matter how skillful you are in curing meats, you have probably 
noticed at times that some of your meat tastes “too salty.” 
Probably the salt you used is to blame. Ordinary salt contains 
impurities which give to meat a bitter, “salty’’ taste. Again, ordi- 
nary salt comes in cubes which do not dissolve readily, and this 
results in meat that is not thoroughly cured, with too much salt in 


some portions, not enough in others. 


The ideal salt for curing meats is a mild, pure salt in the form of 
quick-dissolving flakes. Such a salt brings out the natural flavors of 


the meat, and you are never conscious of the salt. 


Dissolving 


quickly, it thoroughly penetrates every fibre of the meat and insures 
against improper curing and consequent loss through spoiling. 


Use this salt 


Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s all Salt,” is ideal for curing 
meats. Scores of government tests have shown that Diamond Cry- 


stal always analyzes more than 99 per cent pure. 


Two factors are responsible for Diamond Crystal purity. For one 
thing, the salt deposits from which it is taken, 2,200 feet below the 
earth’s surface, are exceptionally pure. More important, it is the 
only salt refined by the Alberger process—a method for removing 
impurities by passing the salt brine, heated to a high temperature, 


through more than twenty miles of pipes. 


There is a Diamond Crystal Salt for every farm use—for curing 
meats, for table and cooking, for canning, for butter and cheese- 
making, for livestock. Study the Salt Guide at the right—and ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store where you trade. 


Diamond Crystal Salt 
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Cfree 


We should like to send 
you a sample of Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt and 
a very helpful booklet, 
“101 Uses for Diamond 
Crystal Salt."’ If you are 
butchering this fall, ask 
also for booklet, “How 
to Butcher Hogs and 
Cure Pork." Both are 
free. Use coupon at right. 
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The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Guide 


For Table, Diamond Crystal Shaker 

Kitchen and Salt (free flowing, in 

H hold handy - pouring cartons) 
orD dCrystalT able 

Use Salt (in boxes or sanitary 
muslin bags). iamond 
Crystal Iodine Salt is 
recommended for preven- 
tion of goiter. 





For Curing Diamond Crystal Coarse 
Meats Salt (in 35-Ib. and 70-Ib. 
s). 


For Butter- Disssend Ceyetal a 

or Fine Flake Salt (in 
Making 280-lb. paper-lined bar- 
rels and in bags). 


For Cheese- Diamond Crystal Cheese 
Making Salt (in 280-lb. paper- 
lined barrels). 


For Canning Diamond Cryeeal Flake 
Vevet. Salt, Diamond Crystal 

— Fine Flake (Table Salt) 
an rus or Diamond Crystal Fine 
Salt (in 280-lb. barrels or 
in bags). 


For Live- Diamond Crystal No. 1 

stock, Salting Common Salt (in 280-Ib. 

H Killi barrels, in bags and in 
ay, ASMINE 50.1b. blocks). 

Weeds, etc. 











DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 1159, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send, free, booklets I have marked 
0 ‘101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt"’ 


(including sample) 
0 “How to Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork”’ 


Name........ 
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wu r _— St ones by return . 

“ON Kernovac At OUR RISK 

Fat 2 Se 
2 Bak ey Che eke s tee waa 

Sostes®- Send for Big FREE Catalog 


& CO. 


CHICAGO, tle. 








Insist upon getting genuine and 
original Feen-a-mint! Ask forit 
by name. Demand the box 
with the name Feen-a-mint in 
red-orange on the white oval 
with the blue polka-dot border. 


Three Years have made 


Feen-a-mint America’s 
Most Popular Laxative 


Chew It Like Gum 


The Big Three Year Old 


Feen:a-mint 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
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Permanent pastures need fences 
to make them pay 


HerReE’s why. When you fence Hinge joint construction with 
your pasture lands in several two complete wraps at each 
lots you can have grass growing joint. Stays will not slip. Fence 
in some while your stock are in will not sag. The wavy tension 
the others. curves in the line wires allow for 

. F expansion and contraction due 
satatiee "tae aan —— to changes in temperature, and 
countless farmers in the South pr es 4 ei A rage Pang to tare 
as the way to cut feed bills as "'@N% Position after having been 
much as 40%, besides saving subjected to sudden or severe 


labor in handling the stock. PrCeeass. 

The best fence for pasture A fence for every farm need 
lands is woven wire fence. We Dealers everywhere in the South 
realize that the farmer wants’ carry the complete Dixisteel line 
years of splendid service from —a_ standard mesh fence for 
his wire fence and Dixisteel is cattle; a special close-mesh fence 

re-eminently the fence of ever- for hogs and cattle; a fence that 
asting satisfaction. Made to fit will stop “razor-back” hogs; a 
every need of southern farmers. wolf-proof fence and a poultry 

ae and garden fence. Different 

Wonderful galvanizing weights and heights. 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra- “Farming with Fences” is a 
long life through heavy galva- booklet which tells how Dixisteel 
nizing by a special process’ Fence will make your farm more 
excelled by no other manufac- profitable. Send the coupon for 
turer. This a will not the booklet—it’s free. 

peel or flake off. ust is pre- 

vented. It is especially adapted natAETeS Diem, Ceusane 
to our southern climate. We also make wire nails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale -:+8, cotton 
angles, bars, bands, hoops, ete. 











ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. 1 
Please send me “Farming with Fences.” 


Address ..cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccce 


Dealer’s Mame. ..cccccccsceccsccccccccccvces 














Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


dust build a GLASS CLOTH ” 
- ee ents, one hee yields all wi —— 
and you amazi in’ 
GLASS CLOTH admits. the sun’s energy rays. 
in glass stops them.) In use . thousands wit’ at 
success. Ideal for storm doors and windows and porch en 
Transp: weatherproof, The hose were 


osu . i ra 
SPEC = in. wid postpaid. Guar made for the ===> 


TRIAL OF teed. Instructions, ‘Feeding for government and 


Preval 





Postage prepaid if cash is sent with order 





DOES NOT COVER FREE — Bargain Bulletin, listing 
{ undreds of money-saving bar- 
OUR GU REAL ESTATE AD- gains, sent to any address upon request. 


VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD Write for your copy today. 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
FORE PURCHASING. +. 109 Gacerpereted) Leal 














Eggs’’ with each order. Catal contain only the finest wool yarn; elastic 
filustrating uses on request. (Also sold by many dealers. ribbed tops; every pair brand new and per- 


TURNER BROS. etigtes: none. Dept. 74 fect, and “ent our price. 











The Progressive Farmey 


South Carolina State Fair 


Had Large Variety of Stock and Crop Exhibits 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Assoviate Editor The Progressive Farmer 


NDOUBTEDLY the South Carolina selected from winners throughout the 
U siate Fair is on the verge of a great Hog Corn Belt of the United States and 
expansion and development. The fair bred for show purposes through unnum- 
of 1926 was one place where no one could ‘ered generations—when the progeny of 





have said, “We had better than this in one sow, all under 60 months old, sweeps a 
my day and time.” like a tidal wave, over state, regional and 
There are many who national shows then the world must ac. 
say, “I have bet- knowledge that this Clemson Berkshire 
ter than that at herd is a sensation and the most remark. 
home,” but somehow. able herd of hogs that has ever been in 
they never prove it. existence. More about this herd will ap- 
The farmers of pear later. 
South Carolina are The two flocks of sheep exhibited by 
making great pro- Clemson College were composed of indi- 
gress in livestock and viduals of exceptional quality. These 
©. L. NEWMAN trucking as was easily were Hampshires and Southdowns in 
seen at the fair, but charge of Mr. E. W. Cook,a trained and 
the livestock people we talked to, some experienced sheep husbandman. The plan ( 
of them, are not satisfied with the of the college is to produce and exhibit t 
premiums offered or the manner in flocks at South Carolina fairs and at P 
which the judging is conducted, and state and national shows following the 
some are dropping out. “Even the Spar- plans initiated with the Berkshire herd, 
tanburg County Fair offers better pre- It is proposed that Clemson College : 
miums in livestock than we do,” said one maintain four flocks of sheep each with : 
| booster of the State Fair. 20 to 30 head of ewes and that these : 
ae flocks furnish foundation stock f : 
| Livestock Featured by Calf Clubs ¢.¢iers of the state seal : 
HERE were not so many Guernseys There are good reasons for encourag- C 
as last year but the quality was about ing sheep raising in South Carolina: 
the same for the two years. Jerseys and 1. They consume roughage heavily and . 
Holsteins were a little better. concentrates sparingly—just the opposite, 
Among the swine breeds the Durocs of the hogs. 
were not so good as last year in either 2. Sheep will consume fully 90 per 


numbers or quality. There were a few cent of weeds in the ration on the aver- 
more Polands and good ones, too. In age farm. 
Hampshires and Berkshires there was no Mr. Cook says some day it will be said 
competition, each breed showing one herd. 4 sheep that they are lifters of cotton 
The Hampshires were “passably 00d,” mortgages just as in the West the hog is 
according to a good judge of hogs, and 4, mortgage lifter. Both the “golden 
the Berkshires “the best herd ever as- poofed hog” and the “golden fleeced 
sembled under one roof.” sheep” are to become mortgage lifters in 
The three features that redeemed the South Carolina. Clemson College is to 
farm animal department of the fair become the home of the best sheep as 





were :— well as the best hogs, and both will be 

1. The very excellent poultry show. used for instructing students and for 

2. The sensational Berkshire herd, and starting off farmers with choice stock. 
3. The calf club exhibit, showing 88 entries ; S Pe Se } 
made by club boys. Cured and Fresh Meat 


The officers said this dairy calf club : 
exhibit was the largest ever shown at an OME-GROWN and home-cured meat 
American fair. The calves were fine and as good in appearance, flavor and nu- 
some extra fine, but we were more deep- ‘titive value as packing house products 
ly impressed with the manly and alert Were exhibited by Clemson and Win- 
youngsters who brought their calves to throp Colleges codperatively. A cam- 
the fair, cared for them night and day, P@!gn specializing in raising, breed- 
and almost slept with them. The train- ig, butchering, curing, and marketing 
ing and experience that these boys got beef, mutton, pork and bacon is on m 
shows that an efficient extension service South Carolina. The correct way to cut 
corps is making in South Carolina a UP carcasses and to utilize to best ad- 
speedy development of a dairy industry Vantage all the cuts of farm butchered 


of higher rank than the state has ever Meats was shown, demonstrated and ex 
known. plained by attendants experienced in these 


matters. The “before-the-war” smoke 
house may come back to the South and 
local and even farm refrigeration with 
it. This timely exhibit was specially m- 
structive. South Carolina should export. 
not import meats. 

The Livestock Sanitary Department | 
Clemson College had a large booth beat- 
tifully (if such things can be beautiful !) 
illustrating the various common diseases 


But our South Carolina friends must 
improve their equipment for showing 
livestock. The barns and stalls are fall- 
ing into decay. With the exception of 
Steel Building, the Poultry Hall and 
the home of the State Department of 
Agriculture, new and modern buildings 
are badly needed to meet present de- 
mands, More substantial premiums must 
be offered and premiums in greater 1mum- . < © hic exhibit 
bers if the State Fair is to fulfil its pur- of animals. The object of this ex of 
pose in stimulating as it should and can Wé@S for it to serve as an aid to the ident 
more and better livestock in the Pal- ication of stock diseases. 
metto State. While in the booth we witness 

— tragic or at least a pathetic incident t 
Clemson Has America s Best Berk- emphasized the aakal wider dissemina- 
shire Herd tion of knowledge of diseases of our do- 
OTWITHSTANDING that no other mestic animals of all classes. Here ® 
Berkshire herd dared to contest with the incident :— 
the Clemson College Berkshires the A lady of that motherly, sweet tyPe of 
judges did the right thing and ran the womanhood so common in the country 
prizes won by the four-year-old herd well was intently examining a diseased lung 
up into the hundreds. More than 40 taken from a butchered hog. After © 
prizes were won at Columbia. We do adjusting her glasses she looked about 
not hesitate to say that this is the most for her husband and said: “John, John: 
remarkable herd of hogs of which there come here! Look here at that hog $ 
is a record. When we remember that the lung. Don’t it look like the lung of 
descendants of one boar and one sow in  shoat that we killed last week?” “Bless 





the brief space of four years have met me if it don’t!” exclaimed the thea &: 
and defeated all competitive herds—herds cited husband. 
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“And John look there what it says: 
tuberculosis as sure as we are born!” 


“You don’t say! And we ’et that shoat 
too!” 
Fruit and Truck for Home and for 


Market 


HERE has been a great improvement 
in the quality and variety of vegeta- 
bles exhibited at the South Carolina 
fair. We counted more than 30 kinds 
» fresh and ready for the kitchen or din- 
ing room. The home gardens and the 
commercial exhibits were displayed in 
standard containers from the gallon till 
basket to bushel hampers and bushel bas- 
kets, each kind conforming to market de- 
mands, in grade, sorting and container 
with Mr. Gus Schilletter on hand to 
further explain any doubtful point. 

Six years ago Mr. A. M. McLaurin 
was looking for a money crop to occupy 
the throne with King Cotton. He con- 
sulted the extension service and selected 
King Onion as a joint ruler with King 
Cotton. This new industry has grown 
to a volume of some 50 carloads annu- 
ally. 

Apples were the dominant fruit, and 
were of as good quality as we have 
geen at other fairs. The plate exhibits 
excelled previous recent exhibits and the 
commercial boxes were the best ever 
shown. Competition was strong between 
Sam J. Isbell of Walhalla, S. C., and S. 
C. Sewart of Hunting Creek, N. C. Both 


. 
these young orchardists acknowledged 
their indebtedness to Clemson College for 
their training and subsequent aid. 

The campaign carried on by the South 
Carolina Extension Service for the past 
10 or 15 years is bearing fruit at the 
State Fair and was in evidence in the in- 
dividual, farm, community and the hor- 
ticultural exhibits. A large number of 
farmers have made their home orchards 
an important source of income after sup- 
plying home needs. 

The home demonstration department 
of Winthrop College presented a valuable 
contribution to economy and _ health 
through 12 assortments of fresh vegeta- 
bles appropriate for each month in the 
year. Each lot contained from 6 to 12 
vegetables, all home-grown. 

The home demonstration and educa- 
tion exhibits were strikingly appropriate 
and useful and were made attractive and 
instructive by the presence of attendants 
to explain every feature. 


Other Interesting Exhibits 


ORN Best Ever Shown—The boys’ 

corn club booth was better filled with 
the best corn ever exhibited at Columbia 
from South Carolina fields, and Mr. B. 
O. Williams was justly proud of his boys’ 
performance. We doubt that any South- 
ern fair has carried a better corn exhibit. 
Most of the varieties were of local origin 
and uniformity of types and quality 


showed careful breeding and selection. 


Conspicuously placed in this exhibit was 
Pat Boland’s silver trophy, a massive 
silver cup awarded by the Southern Rail- 
way Company for the best exhibit made 
last year in several Southern states. The 
poorest 10 ears exhibited this year would 
have won a premium a few years ago, 
the improvement has been so great. 


Lugoff, Antioch, and St. Andrews each 
had very excellent community exhibits 
There should have been more like them. 


Bees and Honey.—E. S. Prevost was on 
hand with the best honey exhibit ever 
made in the state, and had honey entries 
on display from 14 South Carolina coun- 
ties. A swarm of bees was exhibited in 
a large cage and demonstrations of vari- 
ous kinds made to show the right way to 
manage and handle bees. 

Forestry and Reforestation Effectively 
Demonstrated —The educational forestry 
exhibit for which Mr. H. H. Tryon was 
responsible was given, as it deserves, a 
prominent and large space in the main ex- 
hibit hall. This exhibit contained good and 
poor examples of cutting timber, renewal 
of waste land and cut-over land, and ten 
or adozen standard grades of timber. Mr. 
Tryon is state extension forester and 
his exhibit and presence with it to ex- 
plain in detail the various items of the 
exhibit made this exhibit one of value 
to owners of farm timber. Later on we 
will speak further of this exhibit and of 
the constructive forestry work Mr. Tryon 
is engaged in. 
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Superb Flower Show With Dahlias 


Predominating 


HEN it comes to down right loveli 

ness and beauty the daintiest and 
most beautiful exhibit at the South Caro 
lina State Fair this year was the dahlia 
exhibit. There were many other beau 
tiful flowers at the fair but the dahlia 
overwhelmingly out led all other flowers 
put together. While we did not ask a 
color expert if it were true still we ven 
ture to say there were 4,000 dahlia blos 
soms flaring all the colors of which sun 
light can boast. And we learned a lot 
about dahlias too, for Miss Louise Aull 
of Pendleton was there. She grows dah- 
lias and knows dahlias. Here are a few 
of the important things we learned about 
dahlias from Miss Aull while we were 
at the State Fair :— 


1. April is the time to plant the roots 


2. Dahlias begin to bloom in June and 
continue until frost. For this reason the 
dahlia is backing chrysanthemums into a 
cold corner. We can have dahlia blooms 
from four to five months in the year and 
from the open out doors at that. 


3. When frost comes cut the tops down 
to the ground. Before freezing weather 
cover the tops of the roots with six 
inches of earth and let them alone until 
April. Then divide and reset the roots. 
In the mountains and further north 
cover deeper than six inches. 





















HOLE GRAIN is bulky and it fills the animal’s 






Don’t Let 
Whole Grain 
Cheat You 














Tonic. 


substances. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To all dairymen 
and hog raisers 


Every dairyman and hog raiser will be interested to 
learn of the improvement made in Dr. Hess Stock 
With this recognized conditioner and worm 
expeller there have been combined important mineral 
The most important development that has 
ever taken place with any Dr. Hess product, 











stomach, but it cheats you by satisfying the hunger 
through this bulk rather than through complete nour- 
ishment. 


Tests have been conducted by Government stations in 
past years, with healthy, full-toothed animals, to determine 
the seriousness of these feeding losses. The tests show 
an average loss of from 12 to 26 per cent. In other words, 
out of every 100 bushels of whole corn fed, 26 bushels 
yield. practically no nourishment while passing through 
the digestive tract. The unground oat diet showed a 
similar loss of 12 bushels out of every 100. 


Such feeding losses can easily spell the difference be- 
tween possible loss and a handsome profit. Many farmers 
are putting various combinations of grains through the 
McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder, assuring their animals 
a nourishing ration that is quickly and completely assimi- 
lated. In the interests of greater stock-raising profits, in- 
vestigate the McCormick-Deering at the local dealer’s store. 


McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders— built in three sizes from 
6" to 10", requiring from 3 to 16 h. p- according to size and type. 
Designed to grind various combinations of grains and forage crops. 

McCormick- Corn Sheller—for every need; ranging 
from the I-hole steel hand sheller to the power cylinder sheller of 
350 to 400 bushels per hour capacity. 


McCormick-Deering Engines—full-powered engines with re- 


movable cylinder, enclosed crankcase, magneto ignition, efficient 
fuel mixes, etc. Sizes: 1%, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 






INTERNATIONAL HarRvESTER ComPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. of America 


Chesnsettinds Chicago, Il. 


McCormick-Deering 


Feed Grinders—Shellers—Engines 














































Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved— 


with Minerals Added 


These valuable, newly added minerals are as follows: 


Calcium carbonate. An important mineral on account of its 
action on the intestinal tract. It constitutes one of the impor- 
tant elements of tissues, consequently necessary for proper 
growth and development, and to insure strong, well-developed 
bones in new-born calves and pigs. 


Calcium phosphate. Essential to the animal's body to prevent 
rickets, leg weakness and other diseases. Assists the action 
of calcium carbonate in maintaining a normal mineral balance 
which is of vital importance in the production of milk and meat. 


Potassium iodide. Essential to normal growth and development 
of young animals. Makes a strong and more vigorous foetus. 
Prevents hairless pigs and calves. Stimulates activity of glands 
and is a preventative for goiter in all animals. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic contains the same 
appetizers, nerve and stomach tonics, the same laxa- 
tives, diuretics and worm expellers as before. 


An offer to cow and hog owners 


Go to any dealer and get enough Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic to last your animals 30 » ath 25 pounds for every 

cows or 20 hogs. Feed as directed. If you do not see an 
increase in the milk from your cows, if it does not rid your 
hogs of worms and prevent reinfestation, if it does not put 
your animals in a healthy, thriving condition, return the empty 
containers to the dealer. He will refund your money or cance 


the charge. We settle with him. 


Prices: 25 lbs. $3.00; 100 Ibs. $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 934¢3 
1000 Ibs. at 9c. Ton lots at 8c a pound. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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A better way to buy tires 


You can buy a Goodyear Tire 
for no more than you pay for 
any other good tire. 


You get a product of known 
quality and value; made by the 
makers of the most popular 
tires in the world. 


The Goodyear dealer you buy 
it from will make sure it is the 
right size and type, will put it 
on the rim for you, will fill it 


should have to deliver best re- 
sults. 

Are you getting these benefits, 
the way you are buying tires 
now? 

If not, it will pay you to deal 
with your Goodyear dealer, a 
man pledged to the Goodyear 
policy. 

This policy is: to build the 
greatest possible value into Good- 





with air. 
. . Goodyear makes a tire 
After it goes into use to suit you — whether you 
s e want the incomparable 
he will help you give | All-Weather Tread 


: | Good 
that tire the care it | famous cre! 





famous tire in the world 
or the lower -priced 
standard Goodyear qual- 
ity Pathfinder. 


year products, and to 
provide facilities so that 
the user may get all this 


th t : . 
cworld, | inbuilt value out. 








Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 








DONT RISK WOOD 
SHINGLES. 
meg FRE PROOF 

mw ROOFING 
‘ , DIRECT 


FROM 
FACTORY 

























WOOD SHINGLES [Don’t risk wood shingles,” 
WILL BURN says Mr. J. P. Artley, 
“Sparks set fire to my wood shingle Roof. . My 
house burned and I lost all I had in it. My 
new house has an “Everwear” steel Roof. It 
can’t catch fire.’’ 
“EVERWEAR" ecutbies *T can sleep easy at 
CAN'T BURN night for I know my 
steel roof can’t burn.” Writes Mr. Gattis, 
“And my “Everwear” steel roof cost me less 
than wood shingles.” 


COSTS LESS THAN | We sell direct from our 
WOOD SHINGLES J big factory to you—so 
that our steel roofing costs you less than most 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and fur- 
nish Patent Nails, Harifmer and Shears. Over 
84 different kinds to pick from. Corrugated 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING that 
covers all nail heads, 


SEND FOR FREE Send Today for Big Free 

|_ BOOK AND SAMPLES, Samples and Roofing Book 
pecial Prices. You will be delighted wit 

the low prices and fine quality of material. We sell 


you one square or 1,000 squares at the same 
low wholesale factory price. jet Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from factory. 
Freight Paid. And keep in your own pocket 
profits others would get. Address 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N.C. 


















ICALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES ER 
| CAN’T ” Tc FIRE 








DIRECT TO YOU - FREIGHT PAID 














NOTICE! 
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The FRICK 


“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 
ells with separate adjustable racks. 

A low priced, powerful, epeedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 

Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 

Dri When 


for the ce. Frick says #0 you can 
eve .:. 


Get an earty start—write cur nearest 
branch fer price and com- 
plete speotfications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 














More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Months’ Tria! 1 5¢ 
Colored art pro . suitable 


for framing F every other issue, 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 





The Progressive Farmep ~ 


Birthday Greetings!!! 


J. J. Foster 


. J. FOSTER, Smith-Hughes instruc- 
tor in agriculture at Penola, Va., was 
born November 8, 1899, at Parkton, Md., 
where has was reared on a farm. He 
was graduated from 
the University of 
Maryland with the 
class of 1924. On 
November 27 of that 
year he married 
Miss Marie. M. 
Gorschboth of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

“In my present 
work,” says Mr. 
Foster, “my big aim 
is to put our present system of agricul- 
ture on a sustaining and productive basis 
and thereby raise the standard of our 
rural citizenship. With this end in view 
I am endeavoring to teach the farmers 
of the present generation and the next 
better methods in order to bring about 
greater and more economical production 
per acre or animal unit to meet the 
needs of our ever-increasing urban pop- 
ulation.” 





JAMES J. FOSTER 


L. R. Harrill 


. R. HARRILL was born November 
10, 1897, in Cleveland County, N. C., 
and was reared on a farm. As all club 
leaders should, he owns a nickname—two, 
in fact—“Toby” and 
1. R.” Mr. Hare 
rill is a graduate of 
the North Carolina 
State College of Ag- 
riculture, receiving 
his B.S. degree in 
1922 and M.S. in 
1925. Before becom- 
ing state leader in 
club work in_Janu- 
ary, 1925, he had for 
two years been club leader in Buncombe 
County, N. C., and also had for the same 
length of time engaged in commercial 
work. His aims are :— 





L. R. HARRILL 


1. To have 4-H club work teach the funda- 
mental principles of practical agriculture; to 
encourage the continuance of 4-H club work 
into adult demonstrations; and to make 4-H 
club work in North Carolina the equal of 
that in any other state. 

2. To develop a greater love for country 
life and a greater community spirit among 
people on the farm. 

3. To make farm life more pleasant, more 
practical and more profitable, and to help 
keep the farm boys and girls on the farm. 

4. To encourage more farm boys and girls 
to attend college. 

5. To so develop and train the boys and 
girls as to bring out the best that is in 
them, to help raise the standards of living, 
and to aid in developing a greater citizen- 
ship in rural North Carolina. 


E. G. Moss 


UGENE Grissom Moss was born No- 
vember 8, 1877, near Creedmore, in 
Granville County, N. C., and was reared 
on a Granville County farm. He is a 
B.S. graduate of the 
University of North 


Carolina, _ finishing 
with the class of 
1902. On December 


16, 1909, he was 
married to Miss 
Frances Bullock of 
Franklinton, N. C. 
Their children are 
Elizabeth, Loula, 

E. G. MOSS Bullock, and Clara. 
Mr. Moss is director in charge of the 
Tobacco Experiment Station at Oxford, 
N. C., and has been in his present work 
since 1911. Mr. Moss is one of the best 
tobacco authorities in the United States 
and has rendered great service to the 
tobacco growers of North Carolina and 
other states as well. 





“T should like,” he says, “to see every 
tobacco farmer of the Carolinas and Vir- 


ginia grow tobacco of such quality that jt 
would command a price sufficiently high 
to make tobacco production profitable in 
this area and at the same time maintain 
its supremacy in the world markets, 
Therefore, my ambition is to render such 
service to the tobacco growers of the 
flue-cured district as will help them make 
better tobacco and more per acre, thereby 
increasing their income and improving 
their living conditions.” 


H. L. Saville 


ARRY Lucian Saville, principal and 

agricultural instructor in Axton High 
School, Axton, Va., was born November, 
7, 1891, at Lexington, Va., where he was 
reared on a farm 
He is a graduate of 
Washington and Lee 
University, having 
finished with _ the 
class of 1912. He 
married Miss Cora 
H. Treakle of Street, 
Maryland, in 1919, 
Their children are 
Harry L. and Rob- 
ert Edwin. He is 
secretary of the local tobacco growers’ 
association and had engaged in teaching 
before entering upon his present work 


in 1919. 
J. M. Henley 


ESSE Meacham Henley, vocational 

agricultural teacher and farmer, Sa- 
lemburg, N. C., since 1921, was born 
November 1, 1897, at Burlington, N.-C, 
and was reared on Alamance and Guil- 
ford County farms. He was graduated 
from the North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture in 1920. He married Miss 
Rita Wilson of Roseboro, N. C., Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. Mr. Henley is working on 
a program of farm management that will 
furnish a year-round living and leave the 
cash crops to supply the luxuries that 
the farm family deserves. 


C. E. Seitz 


HARLES E. Seitz, agricultural en- 

gineer of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va 
was born at Reno, 
Nevada, November 
6, 1891. He was 
educated at the Uni 
versity of Nevada, 
Ontario College ot 
Agriculture, and 
Iowa State College 
of Agriculture. For 
several years he was 
engaged in railr 
engineering for the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company 0 
California and Oregon. Since 1914 he 
has been engaged in extension work m 
Virginia with the exception of two years 
spent in the air service. 

He is a member of the American 5 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, prest 
dent of the Southern section of this 5 
ciety, and is now chief of the V. P. b 
Agricultural Engineering Department, ® 
charge of resident, research, and extet 
sion work. His ambition, he writes us, 
is “to make the Department of Agrical- 
tural Engineering of V. P. I. the leading 
department of its kind in the county 
and give the farmers of Virginia ! 
best service obtainable for the solutia® 
of their engineering problems.” 


J. W. Rogers 


OSEPH Wheeler Rogers is coum 

agent with headquarters at Empor™ 
Va., and is a director in the peanut ass 
ciation. He was born at Dillon, 
November 1, 1898, and reared on a 
lon County farm. Since graduation roo 
Clemson College in 1920, Mr. Rogers has 
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Atramp in the rain, then—lame musclea 


















WAS SO STIFF AND 
SORE HE COULD 
HARDLY BEN 


As good as new next morning 
after simple home treatment 


After tramping around all day with 
wet feet while out gunning, a Phila- 
delphia sportsman found himself so 
stif and lame he could hardly bend. 

“I went to work but had to come 
home,” he writes. “I applied Sloan’s 
Liniment freely and went to bed. I 
was as good as new next morning, 
thanks to the quick and. sure action 
of Sloan’s.”’ 

Sloan’s gives real relief because it 
doesn’t just deaden the pain. It helps 
the body to throw off the cause of 

pain. 

Apply a little lightly, without rub- 
bing. Right away the stiffness and 

ease up, as fresh healing blood 
sent to the sore spots. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s today and 
have it on hand for the first emer- 
gency. All druggists—35 cents. 





TIGHTENS 









“lonce knew a feller who 
Wa allus afraid his crank- 
afms was goin’ to give 
my and let his engine 
on the ground. He put a‘ 
er ped Engine Support on his 
and now he drives along calm 
P Serene. He gets more power 
auto’ his engine, too, and the car 
along smoother an’ easier. 
Ford needs a Pioneer.” 
-—” a brace for three or four 
auxiliary transmissions. 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 


102 Port Watson St., 
Cortland, N. Y. 







$3.00 


At your dealer’s 
or direct 













Pioneer 
Engine Support 


T OF FICE 
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A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


ee pesentatives of character. Take orders 
Good income. 








tmenety, direct to wearer. 
7 re Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. 
; c Boston, Mass. 





Live Virginia Farm News 


HE Alleghany County Board of Sup- 

ervisors have adopted the area plan of 
bovine tuberculosis eradication. The ac- 
tual testing of cattle was started about 
November 1. The 
area plan (or county- 
wide) plan consists 
of testing all dairy 
and breeding cattle, 
both male and fe- 
male, that are over 
one month old, and 
all other cattle that 
associate with them. 
For instance, if a farmer has a few milk 
cows, a few calves and a few steers all 
running together, it then becomes neces- 
sary to test the steers too, in order to 
be certain there is no tuberculosis in the 
herd. 





*“* * 

More than 6,000 acres of land are be- 
ing farmed, while 3,000 animals and 
66,000 chickens are being cared for by 
students in vocational agriculture classes 
in Virginia during the session of 1925-26. 
Instruction in vocational agriculture was 
offered in schools located in 66 of the 
counties of Virginia, 32 of these being 
for Negroes. There are 3,702 students 
at work in the various courses offered. 

+ a * 

Under the leadership of County Agent 
R. B. Crawford, the members of the 
Prince Edward County Agricultural Ad- 
visory Board will make a trip to the 
Williamsburg Experimental Station to 
study the results of station work on hog 
pastures and in the economical produc- 


tion. of pork. 
— 


* 

Virginia farmers interested in the co- 
Operative movement were elated over 
the recent news that having secured more 
than 150,000 bags of peanuts the Peanut 
Growers’ Association will continue to op- 
erate. The campaign conducted during 
the summer and fall to secure a larger 
number of bags of peanuts was watched 
with great interest throughout the state. 

x« * * 

Corn, wheat, hay, tobacco, apple, po- 
tato, and sweet potato crops will be larger 
than last year, according to the recent 
report of the Virginia Crop Reporting 
Service, notwithstanding the long drouth 
in the summer. The production of only 
two important crops, cotton and peanuts, 
will be less than in 1925. 

* * * 


Fully 250 people attended the annual 
picnic given to the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
of Greenville County by the Kiwanis 
Club of Emporia. This enjoyable occa- 
sion has done a great deal to increase 
the cordial feelings between the people 
of Emporia and the surrounding country. 
The annual election for the club was 
held with the following results: Mary 
Maitland, president; Dalton Wiggins, 
vice-president, and Louise Johnson, sec- 
retary. 


.-_* * 


county agent for King George County, 
was recently appointed as director of the 
agricultural department of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce. He _ succeeds 
Mr. W. L. Kirby, who after a number of 
years in successful service resigned to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Producers’ Co- 
Operative Exchange. Mr. Walker is es- 
pecially well qualified for his new posi- 
tion as he is a graduate of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and has had con- 
siderable experience in agricultural work. 
* * * 


The bright tobacco markets which op- 
ened early in October had heavy sales 
throughout the month. The Danville 
market set a new record for a one-day’s 
sales when four sets of buyers purchased 
approximately 800,000 pounds of leaf to- 
bacco between 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. Prices 
have generally been good and growers 





seem to be well pleased. 


Mr. L. M. Walker, Jr., for nine years | 
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it BEST with Davis. 





Here’s the cookie cutter zoo. 
Yes, there IS a set for you! 


ey. a home-made cookies, 
shaped like bunnies, cats, horses, 
geese—what child isn’t happier when 
Mother brings in a heaping plateful? 


Now here are the shiny, new cookie cut- 
ters, and we will send you a set for only 
the packing and postage cost, 15c. And 
with each set we will send free a Davis 
“Book of Tempting Recipes.” 


This is simply our plan to acquaint you with the 
q treats so easily made of Davis Baking Powder. 

With Davis, your baking always comes out right 
—finer in texture and morte easily digestible. And 
most important, it costs less and you use less than 
of any other high-grade baking powder. Bake 


Use the coupon below 
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set toa fam- 
ily. Offer ex- 
7 pires July 1, 1927. 


R. B. DAVIS Co. 
Dept. O-ll 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send Cookie 
Cutters and “Tempt- 





ing Recipes.” I en- 
close I5c to cover 
mailing costs. 
‘ 
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_2 FARM WAGONS 


J High or low wheele— 
AEDS steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds, Wheels to fit 
. any running gear. 

Catalog illustrated in colors free 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, Il. 


$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEACH 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Lots by Express, by or Percel P 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade 


Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREB 
. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENE, 





Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 


§ 
Springfield, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Se. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 





Farm 








worth double the amount of the loans. 
the prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital 
and reserves of more than $65,000,000. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Interest 414 %—Completely Tax-Exempt 
Denominations: $40, 
These Bonds are always available at any Federal Land Bank 
When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 
Loan Association or write the nearest Federal Land Ban " E 
Send for FREE copy of Federal Farm Loan Cir. No. 16, “Financing the Farmer” 
to any Federal Land Bank or to 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 





Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage 
— back of these Bonds are the massed 
first farm mortgages on morethan 400,000 farms, 


Because 


$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
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send you the plans free. 






WOOO 


Free Plans for a Happy Poultry House 


This is a typical Happy Poultry House for laying 
If you are going to build a poultry house we will 
If you already have a poultry 
house you must do the following necessary things: 

Disinfect it thoroughly—paint it inside and out— 
spray the walls, roosts and nests with a good disinfect- 
Seal all cracks to prevent drafts—clean the nests 
and put in new nesting material. 

Your poultry yard should be thoroughly cleaned, 
plowed or spaded. Seed it with oats, wheat, rape, kale 
or something else to furnish green stuff. This sweetens 
Turning and liming the soil helps to prevent 
the spread: of disease germs. 


Poultry House Plans Free 
Book No. 2 of the Happy Feed Library tells how to build a 
Happy Poultry House. Any man handy with tools can build it 
by following the simple plans. 
Feed Merchant for it or write us for a copy. A postal will do. 


Meet This Good Friend Today 


In more than a thousand towns there is a Happy Feed Store. 
Its owner is a good friend to all poultry raisers. 
with him and let him show you how to make money with chickens. 

The Happy Feed Merchant also sells Happy Poultry Feeds 
which are working such wonders for poultry raisers all over the 
South. There is Happy Feed for every need. Whether you are 
feeding livestock or poultry Happy Feeds will make you more money. 

Feed Happy Feeds according to the Happy Plan. Write today 
for these plans free of charge. 


Address Dept. J-3 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


This book is free. 
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Put in fresh litter. 


Ask the Happy 
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Get acquainted 
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CANDLE POWER 
pte tasr3 in Utility Pump. Handi- 
est, most Practical light invent- 


















Payne 
$5,000 a year. Made 
selling 


free. Mak« 


full or spare 


name today for 
ing this new plan 


Free! 


lowa, found permanent work at 
$159 first 3 days. 
new-type fire-fighting device, 
approved by Underwriters’ 
ries. A necessity everywhere. BEvery- 
body wants it. Low priced, 
Enormous demand on farms and small 
towns. Represent us. Get detailed pian, | 





Laborato- 


sells fast. 


time test 


Earn $2.50 to $6 every hour you work 
Double your income first month. Send 
Free Booklet explain - 


FYR-FYTER CO. 


1327 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, O. 








Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Write for our catalog and money saving prices. 
Mailed on request. 








Dept. 10 





SUPERIOR ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Clacinanati 








a Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, Vernonia, 
Ore., has a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t 


lay But on the eleventh day they laid 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what 
Don Sung has done for our egg basket 


Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 
lets which Miss Wright used, are opening 
the a of chicken raisers all over Amer- 


he tablets can be obtained from the 


ica. 
Burrell-Dugger (Co., 158 Allen St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should send 50 cents 
for a trial package (or $1 for the extra 
large size, holding three times as much). 
Don Sung is positively guaranteed to do 


the work or money promptly refunded, so 

it costs nothing to try. Right now is the 

time to start giving Don Sung to your hens, 
so you will have a good supply 
of tresh eggs all winter. 


-4 DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 





Rush Wheat and Oat Sowing 
to Quick Finish 


HERE is a time to sow and a time 
not to sow. Sowing at the right time 
means top-notch yields. It is better to 
sow earlier than later, but sowing either 
earlier or later than the right time means 











TeeBat 


“Diseases of 
and aed to ou og ” 


Address 5 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. HK71 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











GLOVERS | 


NTs) 


MPERIA 





loss at threshing time. 

There is a time to sow for biggest 
yields. This has been strikingly and 
definitely proved in the case of wheat 
and oats by tests over a period of five 
years conducted by the Piedmont Ex- 
periment Station near Statesville, N. C. 
The following table shows the average 
annual yield in brshels per acre over a 
| five-year period for the several seeding 
dates given :— 


Yield per acre 
in bushels 


Seeding date Wheat Oats 
| September 1 . seas 20.4 
September 15 +t 22.2 
October 1 ‘ 11.2 31.2 
October 15 ..... eee 14.0 37.6 
November 1 . 15.0 37.6 
November 15 .........+. 13.1 28.3 
Bra eee 7.9 neaes 
‘The table shows :— 
1. That the biggest yields of wheat 


followed the sowings of October 15 and 
November 1, and that after November 
15, there was a heavy loss in yield. 

2. That the biggest yields of oats fol- 
lowed the sowings of October 15 and 
November 1, and that a heavy slump in 
| yield followed sowing as late as Novem- 
| ber 15. 
| 3. That in the case of both wheat and 
oats, early sowing is better than late sow- 
ing, but sowing earlier or later than the 
right time means certain loss at harvest 
time. 

4. That the peak of high time for seed- 
ing wheat at the Piedmont Station ts 
November 1 and for seeding oats is Oc- 
tober 15 to November 1. 

These experiments point definitely to 
the period between October 15 and No- 
vember 1 as the best time to sow small 
grain in North.Carolina. And as Mr. G. 
M. Garren, cereal agronomist of the sta- 
tion, points out, “It is best to lean back- 
ward towards the October dates than 
forward towards the November dates,” 
late seeding to be avoided by all means, 
if possible. 

Applying these Piedmont results to 
other sections, it is plain that the seeding 
for the mountain region should be done 
already, while for the coastal region, the 
| seeding may be done now, and the big 
ry to keep in mind is that sowing at 








the right time will fill more bags when 
the crop is harvested. 
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Farm Tenancy in Virginia 
(Concluded from page 14) 


their schooling below the seventh grade. 
Although 56 per cent of the tenant chil- 
dren had better than a fourth grade 
education, 73 per cent finished below the 
seventh grade, thus making relatively 
little total educational progress beyond 
the attainments of their fathers. 

This is the group, too, most strenuous- 
ly opposing compulsory school attend- 
ance. A strict enforcement of this law 
and the general elevation of the educa- 
tional levels of the children of the ten- 
ant farmer will do more to break down 
farm tenancy than any other factors. 
From the pulpits, through the newspa- 
pers, across the store counters, and out 
of cashiers’ windows must emanate ideals 
of ownership to encourage our landless 
and homeless multitudes. 


The Credit Is Available 


NDER the provisions of the Federal 

Farm Loan Act, arrangements can 
be made by the tenant farmer to borrow 
from the Federal Land Bank, through 
local farm associations, an amount equal 
to 50 per cent of the value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the improvements on 
the farm he definitely plans to buy. This 





The Progressive Farmer 


money is loaned at a low rate of interest, 
over a period of 40 years, if he so de 
sires, with the privilege of repayments 
in easy installments on the principal Plus 


the interest. 


The provisions of this act 


should be made more widely known to the 
thrifty tenant farmers, many of whom 
would eagerly avail themselves of jts 


provisions. 


PERCE ieee | OF FARM san ANCY IN 


RGINIA, 


192 


a. from the U. S Census) 


38 Caroline ..... 23 
39 Frederick - 
40 King George.. 21 
40 Rockbridge .. 21. 
42 Giles ..ccccees 21 
42 Nelson ....... 21 
44 Powhatan .... 21. 


Per 
Rank County cent 
1 Accomac ..... 61 
2 Southampton 59.2 
3 Northampton. 54.2 
4 Pittsylvania . 50.8 
S$. Mattes .ccccce 50 
6 Greensville 47.9 
ey ee 46.9 
8 Mecklenburg... 45.6 
9Is, of Wight.. 44.7 
10 Norfolk ....... 43.7 
11 Campbell ..... 40.6 
BE CHOUMO cccvcces 4 39.4 
13 Brunswick ... 38 
14 Amherst ..... 35.4 
15 Nansemond .. 34.7 
55 See cscncece Bet 
17 Charlotte eo 33.7 
18 Lunenburg ... 33.4 
19 Appomattox . 32.7 
20 Pr. Edward .. 31.5 
20 SUSHOK cesses 31.5 
Oe RN aenetisnacs W.5 
23 Arlington 30.4 
24 Dinwiddie .... 0 
25 Franklin ..... 27.6 
2 Pr. Aend .... wee 
7 Pr. George ... 27 
BB Scott .cccccses Med 
29 Patrick ...0.0. 26.5 
30 Nottoway «» 26.3 
31 Loudoun ..... 25.8 
32 Russell .:..... 25.7 
33 Bedford ...... 25.6 
Se WEEOS covsccece 24.9 
35 Alleghany .... 24.2 
35 Washington .. 24.2 
SF MOORE... cccceces 23.7 
2 
& 
5 
2 
m 
1 
8 
5 
3 


Rank County cent 
51 Amelia ....... ~ 
52 Warren ....), 

53 King William ik 
54 Tazewell ...., 18.3 
55 New Kent .... 18] 
56 Fauquier ..... 18 

57 Roanoke ...... 174 
58 Warwick ...,. 17.3 
58 K, and Queen 17.3 
60 Henrico ...... 171 
61 Bath cocceee Mae 
62 Cumberland 16.1 
63 Elizabeth City 15.5 
63 Fluvanna .... 15.5 
63 James City... 15.5 
66 Augusta ...... 15.3 
66 Chesterfield », 15.3 
68 Pr. William... 15.1 


69 Albemarle ... 14,7 
69 Shenandoah ., 14,7 
71 Rockingham.. 146 


72 Goochland .., 143 
73 Montgomery... 14.1 
er 
75 Buchanan .... 13.6 
76 Fairfax ....... 13.5 
76 Pulaski ....... 13.5 
78 Madison ...... 13.3 
79 Botetourt 13.1 
pe Be 12.6 
ft ..!.lUcveeer 12.5 
82 Page ... . 122 
83 Northumber!’ 'd 11.8 
83 Rappahannock 11.8 
83 Smyth ........ 118 
86 Floyd . .. 16 
87 ¢ ‘ulpeper . — 
88 Spotsylvania.. 11.3 
89 Louisa ....... 10.9 
ee 10.7 


91 Orange ....... 105 
2 Charles City.. 104 
93 Lancaster .... 10 
93 Wythe ....... 10 


45 Richmond .... 20. 95 Grayson ...... 89 

46 Greene ....... 20 95 Middlesex 8.9 

47 Westmoreland 97 Stafford ...... 84 

48 Dickenson 2 98 Gloucester ... 7.1 

49 Buckingham . 19.5 99 Mathews ..... 6.5 

49 Hanover ..... 19.5 100 Highland ..... 39 
ee-9 


How to Farm in 1927 


(Concluded from page 16) 
pressed themselves as intending to plant 
all tobacco in 1927 in the place of cot- 
ton. Such a plan, if carried into effect, 


will be fatal. 


VIII 


Rotations —North Carolina 


farmers 


now use more commercial fertilizer than 
This is an expense that 
must be paid from our money crops. If 


any other state. 


a definite rotation which 
followed 


umes is 


includes leg- 


it will result in im 


proved fertility of the land with greater 
yields per acre, and a corresponding de- 
crease in the production costs of ouf 


crops. 


At least one-fourth of the culti- 


vated land should be planted to a leg 


ume crop each year. 


The North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture believes in this program be 
cause it has proved successful with mony 
farmers in every cotton county im the 
state and all county and. other extension 
agents will devote their efforts to its fi 


fruition. 


He should 
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How to Hold Good Tenants 


THINK the most important way for" 

a landlord to get and hold good te 
ants is to have a good comfortable howe 
and outbuildings and keep these rep 


also lend the 


tenant money 


when he gets in a tight place and 
it, letting him pay it back when the coms 


are sold. 
needs help. 


This will help’ him out whes 
I am A tenant’s wife 
know whereof I speak 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Editor’s Note.—If this tenant's a 
said that they had a good ov. 5 alone 


chickens, a sow, a garden, and 
and wheat, 


with cotton, corn, 
would know that here is an almost 
tenant and an ideal landlord. 


ea 


E SURE to start the series 
ish Cooperation 


issue. 


then we 


on Da 


beginning in 
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This Famous .22 
is as deadly in the field 
as it is accurate 
on the range 


I you follow the rifle matches, you 
need no introduction to the US .22 
N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge. It stands 
supreme among .22’s used for target 
shooting, being the choice of leading 
marksmen both here and abroad. The 
Olympic Small-Bore Championship was 
won with it. 


Did you know that this famous .22, 
which has a solid bullet, can also be 
had with hollow-nose bullet for hunt- 
ing? The hollow-point N.R.A. has much 
the same accuracy as the range type of 
N.R.A. and, as its bullet expands upon 
impact, it packs a terrific punch. The 
tough old woodchuck, the cunning fox, 
the rabbit, the squirrel, the crow—all 
small game can be bagged with the 
N.R.A. Hollow-Point. Both styles fit 
any .22 rifle chambered for long or long- 
tifle cartridges. 


Free Booklet on Shooting 


Written for owners of .22 rifles. How to 
bag small game, how to build’a target 
fange, how to shoot, and many other 
subjects of interest. Write for your 
copy now. Ask for Booklet G. 


Make This Test 


Put up a cake of 
soap. Shoot a hol- 
low-point N.R.A. 
thru it. Then look 
at the cake. See 
the small hole 
where the bullet 
On the other side, see the 

















Went in, 
large hole—the end of the funnel-shaped 
path cut by the mushrooming bullet. 

t’s deadly shocking force for you! 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 N.R.A. 
Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 





SURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
Swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
Strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse, $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Valuable horse book 
1-S free, Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
Just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
@Ppeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 




























bsorbine foryeara with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U S PAT OFF 
ingti ass. 


YOUNG 











Make a Good Yearly Income 


aS Eas, Simple Big-Profit Way 
| Incubator “almost runs Pie 
peak : 







. Ow to get started and mak - 
ACT ymcceas with Baby Chicks, 
4.Smithe . 310." - forbid Kime &/ 
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ALL OK 
The farmer leads no EZ life, 
The CD sows will rot, 
And when at EV rests from strife 
His bones all AK lot. 
—Boston Transcript 


HON AND DEARIE 
“You are like a peach.” 

The maiden hung her head. 
“I—I’d rather be a pair,” she answered 
The invitation cards are now out. 


PASSED UP GOOD ADVICE 
He—“When I was young, the doctors said 
that if I didn’t stop smoking I would be- 
come feeble-minded.” 

She—“‘Well, why didn’t you stop?” 


BIG LEAGUE GEOGRAPHY 
Teacher (in geography class)—“Can anyone 
tell me where Pittsburgh is?” 
Small Voice (in rear) — “Please, 
they’re playing in Chicago.” 


LUCKY ACCIDENT 
Johnny, can you mame a 


ma’am, 


Teacher—“‘Now, 
cape in Alaska?” 

Johnny (stumped)—“No’m,” 

Teacher — “Nome. That’s right, Johnny. 
Now Billy you may name another.”—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


SO UNEXPECTED 

He rushed into the room where his wife 
was sitting. 

““My dear,” he said excitedly, “guess what’s 
happened! Intelligence has just reached me—” 

“Well, thank heaven Harry!” she replied, 
rushing to embrace him.~Western Christian 
Advocate. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF HALF FARE 


A Scotchman had applied to his chief for 
leave. “Do you mean to tell me, MacNab,” 
said the latter, “that you want your next 
year’s holiday now—in November?” 

The Scotchman nodded his head. “Well, 
you see, sir,” he said, “it’s on account of 
my youngest boy, Sandy. He'll be over 12 
if I dinna go th’ noo.” 


GOZINTA 
A member of a school board tried to be 
pleasant to a small boy. 
“What are you studying, my boy?” he 
asked 


“Arithmetic and geography,” answered the 
boy. 


“And what are you learning in arithmetic?” 


The boy thought for a minute, and then 
replied, “Gozinta.” 

“Gozinta?” said the surprised official. 
“What's that?’ 

“Why, don’t you know?” said the boy. 
“Two gozinta four, three gozinta six, four 


gozinta eight, five gozinta ten.”’ 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. FP. ALLE Y—Coprricht. 1926, by 


Syndicate, Inc 

















DEY TELLS ME To PLANT) 
LESSER COTTON EN GIT 
Mo’ MONEY FUH IT DisS 
IN-COMIN’ NEX’ YEAH-- 
WELL, Mo’ PAY FUH 

LESSER WORK IS MAH 


RACKET, _ 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Miss Lucy's li'l dawg useter be bad 
‘bout chasin’ de cats roun’ heah, ‘twell 
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oo°F When you reach, Blue Bell Over- 
; alls reach with you. They don’t 
hold you back—bind, pull or cramp 
you. Wide and roomy. Com- 
fortable as an old shoe. And how 
they wear! They stand punish- 
ment and hard, grinding work. 
They ask no holidays. Finest 
denim—all points of strain bar- 
tacked. Triple stitching with 
heavy thread. Every pair is uni- 
form, 
Made in the largest overall factory 
in the world. For little boys and 
big men—sizes 2 to 56. Look for 
the Blue Bell—it means a new pair 
if you're not satisfied. 


BLUE BELL 


Oe 


BLUE BELL OVERALL CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Colt~a Good Trapping Companion 


ERE’S good money in furs. Fox, otter, skunk—the skins of many 
animals found on your farm—bring good prices. And when you visit 
your traps, it’s always well to carry along a Colt—most dependable of fire 
arms. You'll never find an experienced trapper without his Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol. He never knows just what his traps may hold. 
The scene above is not untrue to life. And when such things occur, 
the Colt insures a double bag. But never trust to less than Colt accuracy, 
reliability and safety. A wounded animal of any size is not a pleasant 
customer to handle. 
Any Colt dealer will show you the various Colt models appropriate for 
farm uses, and explain Colt exclusive safety features—as important to you 
as the item of dependability. 


OLT 


Catalog No. 16 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 

Send for new book, “Makers of History.” 

























COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG, Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market Sc., San Francisco, Cal. 
















Army Special 


CALIBER .38 





$e 








he ketched one uv ‘em one day! 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER : = 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. , adbome—— 





ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 
Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi —-- 
en Alabama. 





re 
120,000 
135,000 
100,000 
DORAB. cc cccccccese 120,000 
All fom editions 475.000 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 








This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising od 

Each inical, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 







number or amount counts as a word. 





Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 

. ° 6 cents per word 

Texas and 8S. Okla.. 6 cents per word 

Whole South. .............. 27 cents per word 

















Address Advertising Department, The 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


description and 
Cc, 





Want—Antique furniture. Give 





price. Mrs. F. A. Mcleod, Sumter, 8 
Walnut Kernels Wanted.--Harvest now; pick all 
winter. Beechcroft Farm, Belibuckle, Tenn. 


Guns “and Swords.— Old flint-lock guns and Revolu- 
tionary swords wanted for cash, Lord’s Antique Shop, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Wanted.—To find the little black seed Half and 
Half cotton seed. Wise McKinnon, Rt. 1, Box 9, 
Hope Mills, N. C, 


Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels, in any ee: 
Highest prices paid. Write to Rittenhouse Candy Co. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


Barn ~ equipment, 
creamery equipment, 
tems. 8. O. Rich, 

















aie canta. dairy house and 
boilers, pumps, and water sys- 
Mocksville, N. C. 


Wanted.—Old time Furniture Sofas, F Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Cupboards, Sideboards, Andirons, 
Fenders. Also Confederate stamps. Highest cash 


prices. Will call anywhere. Agents wanted. Stein- 
metz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


FLORIDA 


Dairying in Florida. 
about dairying in Pasco County 








“Pasco an Magazine gives facts 
Light building costs, 


all year pasture, fertile soils, ready market for milk. 
Paved roads to neighboring cities, St, Petersburg, 
Tampa, Lakeland. Abundance of pure water, right 


conditions for family. Other numbers Pascoan cover 
poultry, fruit, trucking. Copies free. Which do you 
want? Secretary Pasco County Chamber of Commerce, 
Dade City, Florida. 








GEORGIA 
Wonderful Opportunitics.—Southern Georgia farm 
lands. Write for complete information. Chamber 


Commerce, Quitman, Ga, 


Brooks County farmers want more than hundred 
families to rent or share crop. Write Chamber of 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga 

Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco brings 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, 








Georgia. 
MISSOURI 
117 acres. improved; springs, fruit; joining school. 


Mountain View, Mo 


___ NORTH CAROLINA 


$1,170. B594, i, 


wholesale and retail; 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
prices. Scott Plant 


leading varieties; write for low 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Early Jersey Wakeflel Cabbage Strong 
plants now ready. 500, fh. 00; 1,000, tet 30, " delivered. 
H. BR. Shriver, New Bern, . 6 


Large quantity nice Cabbage plants, varjeties. ont 














1,000; $3.75, 5,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. rad- 
shaw’s Piant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Special—5 million tough, hardy, strong Cabbage 
Plants, 75c thousand; 000, $3.50; 50,000, $30.00; 


cash. Farmers’ Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


a2 Stock.—Papershell Pecans, Satsuma Or- 





The Progressive Forme, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





om Mtoe, Fla Joh 


Plant Now. —Trees, vines, shrubs roses. In- 
spected, thrifty; low prices. Catalog. free. Atto 
Nursery Company, Shipman, Va. 


~ Apple and Peach low as l0c. G 





Grapevines 5c. Best 














varieties. a, Catalog free. Benton County 
ursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 

Selected = and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, a. 

Bunch "Grapes—Adapted to the South. Carmen, 
Armalaga, and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated 
circular Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fa. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 


ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. 
One year $2.00; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4.00 per 
100, delivered,’ Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nur- 
series, Conway, 8. C. 








Early bearing, bred-up Papershell Pecan Trees. 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded 
or grafted from heavy parents. Also Peaches, 
Apples, Lente gar Figs, etc. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up. In large or smal! lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel gost, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vives; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 





Peach 


Fine Rhode Island Red cockerels, $5 each. JP 
Hunter, Arcola, c. 6 oom, 1. 


Red Sonata call at fall prices. © 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C Catalogue, 


Dickerson’s dandy 8. C. Reds, winners State Fai, 
Roanoke, Petersburg. Five ribbons, 2 firsts, 3 seconds 
1 fourth. Dandy breeding “= $5 up; Dullets $3 
up. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. G . Dickerson, Amie 














Virginia. 

Palmers’ Quality Rhode Island Reds, Owens’ and 
Blank foundation; bred fer type, color and high on 
production, Record 240-280. Cockerels m $25.00 
sitting, $7.50, $10.00, $15.00 up; choice ings, $5.00 
$7.50, $10.00. Rest them 24 hours, if . a8 repre 
sented return; money refunded, J. F. Pa lmer, Brad- 
ley, = ©, 

&S. . es ataseesrennanareneunecmanassiiii 


‘TURKEYS 
Extra fine Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
Rt. 5, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Toms $8. 00; | hens : 
Oak Grove Poultry Farm, York, 8. $6.00, 


For Sale. —One hundred beautiful [aan Bronze 
turkeys, purebred and guaranteed. Have shipped hun. 
dreds subject to retuyn; none seouenes. Last year sold 
out and returned many ch Young hens $7.00; 
toms $8.00; trios $20.00. Bvety bird guaranteed and 
subject to return. Order now, remit December first, 
A. C. Kerley, Morganton, N. é. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Purebred Cockerels.—Buff Oroingtene, Rhode Island 
Reds and Light Brahmas, $5 each. Ashby 8. Curtis, 





Rebekah Evans, 

















Millions Cabbage plants; name choice variety. 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1.00 collect. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


SEEDS 


LIVESTOCK | 








Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants. 300, 50c; 500, 
7T5e; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid; $1.00 thousand; 5.000 
$4.50; 10,000, $7.50, collect. Old Dominion Plant 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


COTTON 


BERKSHIRES 





tlue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
ro Cc. 


winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 





Frost -proof ‘“ rr’ Plante.—Jersey and Chestenian 
Wakefield: 500, $1; 1 $1.25; delivered. 1,000, $1 
charges collect. comet and good order delivery. 
J. J. Councill & Son, Franklin, Va. 


Heavy Fruiter, three bales ver acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 





“Cabbage Plants, Frost-proof.—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, pre- 
paid. 1,000, $1, charges collect. Satisfaction guar- 
ar iteed, — Tidewater — Plant Co., ee Va. 

y Jersey and Char- 
leston. Wakefield : 800, 75c; 500, fi. 7 1 000, $1.50, pre- 
paid. 1,000, $1, charges collect. Good plants and 
full count guaranteed. BR. J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


OATS 
Recleaned Fulghum seed Oats, 





~ second year from 





pedigree. 80c per bushel. W. B. Crawford, States- 
ville, N. C. 
Coker’s Pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats.—Heavy, 


bright and recleaned; 85c per bushel in lots of five 
bushels or more. Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. 





Millions cabbage plants; winter, spring heading; 
Wakefields, flat varieties. 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
00, 


prepaid 1,000, collect. Satisfaction, good 
order delivery guaranteed. Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


Millions now ready of fresh Georgia ‘grown “Cabbage 
and Collard plante of leading varieties. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order now. Postpaid: 500, $1.00; col- 
lect, $1.00 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Frost- proof Cabbage “plants 1 now ready for 5 planting 
for early spring cabbage. 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; $1.00 thousand, collect. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 


Wakefields, Succession, Flat Lon frost-proof Cab- 
bage plants for spring cabbag 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid: 1,000, $1.00, col- 
ial prices in large lots. Guarantee good 


lect. Speci 
delivery. Union Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Frost- proof Cabbage plants now ready; 
varieties. Prepaid: 100, 35c; 300 The: 500, 
1,000, $1.75. Collect: 10,000, $10.00. Good strong 
plants and good delivery guaranteed. Shipping ca- 
pacity 500,000 daily. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- 
lin, Va. 














leading 
$1.00; 








If you want to buy a good farm apply N. T. Weeks, 
Tusca arora, N. C. 


Fine farms for sale near Raeford, 
way Terms if necessary. Box 75, Rt. 2, 
nN. C. 


For Rent.—200 acres of good “farm land just out 
of Littleton, N ; Anyone interested write to Box 
205, Littleton, N. 2 


Firty fine tobacco and truck farms, ‘Pitt and Beau- 
fort counties. Some cheap ones. High self- ames 
lands. James R. Moore, Box 81, _Washi ington, N. 


on State High- 
Raeford, 





“Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Succession, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market. Beets, Lettuce. Plants postpaid: 


100, 30c: 300, 75c: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Plants 
not prepaid: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00. 
. F. Jamison, 


Moss packed, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Summerville, 8. C. 


Early Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants now ready. 
Varieties, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakeffeld, Fiat 
Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, parcel post- 
paid: 250, 75 cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. We 
guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 
you. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
$1,200; ¢t “< 


“gO acre farm, 
Andrews, S. C. 


terms, Geo. Harrelson, Bt. 





VIRGINIA 


For Virginia farms, write J. H. 
Co., Blackstone, Va. 


Farms for Sale.—Come to Virginia. All kinds; all 
sizes; right ‘onan and terms. A. I. Adamson, 
Richmond, Va 


For Rent or Sale . —219% acre farm near Emporia, 
Va. 100 acres cultivated. Bolland, 3309 Glenmore 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For Rent.—Splendid farm. Well equipped with 
teams, tractor, threshing machine and usual imple- 
a Good land and buildings. Located on state 

pad, 35. miles from Richmond. Write 502 Methodist 
Builiting” Richmond, Va. 


“Dairy Farm and Equipment: “for Sale.—165 acres, 
8-rouom modern house, 85 high grade dairy cows, trac- 
tor and plows, 4 mules, plenty equipment for up-to 
date farming; location the best; gross returns about 
ten thousand dollars per year, and can be bought for 
much less than its value and on most liberal terms. 





Hardaway Realty 














Dairyman, Box 294, Ashland, Va. 

| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 
Iet Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 

you get permanent @overnment position. Write him 

immediately. 





a PLANTS | 


_CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Leading varieties Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. 
J. E. Lucas, Quitman, Ga 


"Fine W ‘akefiek ic abbage Pa 
nyside Farm, Claremont, x © 
Cabbage pi ants. $1 per 1.000. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, $1. hed 
postpaid Leroy Hall, Hillsbero, N. 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties rene $1.75 thou- 
sand, postpaid. Smith's Plant Farm, Woodleaf, N. C. 


Plants. — Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00. 
Prompt shipment. W. W. Wiliams, Franklin, Va 
plants: $1.00, 1.000; Collards $1.00; Onions 
Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 








$1.25, 1,000. Sun- 





Prompt shipment. 





A ome $1.50, 














Cabbage 
$1.50. 
Georgia. 

Good reliable Cabbage, Collard and Onion plants. 
Collect, $1.00 per 1.000. E. W. Lumpkin, om as- 
ville, Ga. 

b~ 4 Duke's Virginia grown Cabbage plants; 1.000, 
$1. Saisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, 
Franklin. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
os 50; oi 16008, $12.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, 











amount Cabbage plants, postpaid: $2.00 
5,000, $7.50. Shipped promptly. W. B. 


— 
thousand ; 
Lee, Benson, N. C. 


~ 25 million Cabbage “plants ; Jersey, Charleston ston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen, Succession, Plat utch. Prepaid: 
800, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Collect $1.00 thou- 
sand: 5,000, $4.50; 10.000, $8.50; 50,000, $37.50, 
Collard plants same price. Good strong plants, deliv- 
ered good condition guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 





FLOWERS 


Fall Bulbs.—Yellow Narcissus, clusters fragrant 
blooms, 30c dozen; 4 dozen $1.00; Double and Single 
Daffodils, 60c dozen; 4 dozen $1.75. Roman blue and 
white Hyacinths, 60c dozen; 4 dozen $2.00. Shasta 
Daisies, 35¢c dozen; 4 dozen $2.00. White perennial 
Daisies, 25c dozen; 5 dozen $1.00; fine and _ hardy. 
erate Rapestes. Write Mrs. J. F. Chapman, Edison, 
Georgia. 








STRAWBERRY 
1,000, $2.50, prepaid. 





Missionary Strawberry plants: 
Cc. BR. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 

Strawberry Plants.—Best 
W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, 

Million Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, 
bearing. State inspected. Nick Marler, 

Get our prices and what we have to say before 
buying Strawberry plants. Miller Plant Co., Hickory, 
N. C. 





varieties: $3.00, 1,000. 





Gandy, Ever- 
Dayton, Tenn. 





Strawberries for Health, Profit and Pleasure.—Write 
for catalog and three reasons why you should start 
right with strawberries using omas purebi 
plants; best since 1890. W. W. Thomas, the Straw- 
berry Plant Man, Dept. 48, Anna, Il. 


J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants.—We grow and ship 
the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari- 
ety guaranteed pure. All plants state inspected and 
we hold permits to ship into all states. Aroma, 
Improved Klondike, Exce =. Missionary. 500, $2; 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; collect. Send at 
once for price list or quater from this advertisement. 
Plants ready October 10th. Rush orders and be sure 
of _— J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Jud- 




















PEAS 


car lots and less. H. R 





Clay Peas and Cowpeas; 
MelIntosh, Hayesville, _. G 








Clay Peas.—Extra good; 5 bushels up, $3.25. H. R. 
N. C. 


McIntosh, Hayesville, 
POTATOES 

For Sale.—Porto Rico Sweet Potatoes, 

Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 

RYE 

4 bushels up, $1.60. 








carlots. 








Abruzzi Rye, H. B. McIntosh, 


Hayesville, N 
Home grown Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.50 bushel; or 
sacked $1.65. Highlands Orchards, Elkin, N. C 
Abruzzi Rye, first er from Coker, recleaned, 7. 85 
per bushel, f.o.b. her The Epting Distributing 
Company, Leesville, S. ¢. 








Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. 
Middleton, Tenn 

Sig type James W 
Bank, Richmond, Va 

Big Type Borkghires —Pigs, 
Hall, Hillsboro, N. 

For Sale. Sncinared Berkshire sow, bred to regis- 
tered male. 13 cents pound. J. A. Wilson, Wellville 
Virginia. 


Tendle Mills, 





Graves, American Nationa] 





service boars. Leroy 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Big Bone Durocs.—Young service boars, gilts. Fair- 
mont _Farms, Staunton, Va. 
GUINEA HOGS | 
Guinea Hogs.—For breeding purposes only. Imprr 
purebred big type black Guinea Hogs. Pigs, 10 weeks 
old, $15.00 each. Write Southern Hog Farm, Eastman, 














Georgia, 
a =) a a tae 
Registered Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford, Va. ee ne 
POLAND-CHINAS 





Boars, pigs; from vapateved big type Western stock. 
Mt. Pleasant. Stock F arm, Fairfiel d, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 


Registered and grade heifers and calves; open, 
bred and springers. Write R. B. Wildman, , 
Virginia. 








HEREFORDS 





Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.70 per bushel; V. S. 8. No. 
131 (bearded), highest yielder, $1.80 bushel. Geo. A. 
c. 


Tuttle, Rt. 5, Lenoir, N. 
SPINACH 
Spinach.—-Standard for 


1 pound 50c; 5 
Buchanan 





Buchanan's Curled Savoy 
Southern truckers % pound lic; 
pounds $2.00; postpaid Catalogue free. 
Seed Co., _Memphis, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





For Sale or exchange 9 dairy heifers. Small herd 
registered Herefords. H. A. McNairy Pomons, N.C 


HOLSTEINS 


Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifer 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange , Va 


____ JERSEYS 


Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, va. 
































Half and Half planting seed and Crook’s Prolific Consignment sale of North Carolina Jersey Cattle 
Seed Corn. Booklet free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. oe at ey | North —, None IL 
~ Austrian ~ Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Rye, Rape, or _catalog te B. H. Ruffner aleig' - 
Barley, Grasses and Clovers. R. Bush, Albany, GOATS 
Georgia. —_— 
Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat, ~ from a crop that av- J re eh registered Jersey bull 
eraged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel. Pedi- : : : : , —$—— 


greed Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 81.4 
bushels per acre, $1.00 per bushel. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, owner and man- 
ager, Commerce, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Shinn chicks are better. Leading breeds, $8.80, 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 


Chicks.—Every week; Reds, Rocks, $15.50; White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $15.00; heavy mixed breeds, 














$14.00. Prepaid. Capital City Hatchery, Columbia, 
8. C. 

Wigrade chicks, pullets. State accredited, blood 
tested, standard egg bred. Postpaid. Lechorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Mod- 


erate prices. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, 


Brenham, Texas. 


Real Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Evéry breeder pure- 
bred and individually inspected and selected for health 
and high egg production. Write for catalog, stating 
variety and number you desire. Massanutten Farms 
Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Baby Chicks for Sale.—Hollywood strain S. C. White 
Leghorns. Bred for high egg production. All from 
selected hens. Book orders now for early delivery. 
Chicks any time after November 15th. 100 chicks $20; 
500 chicks $90; 1,000 chicks $160. 100% live delivery 














 : “naa Cowikee Mills, Poultry Dept., Eufaula, 
~ 

LEGHORNS 
White a pullets and cockerels; to lay in 
ecember; reasonable. Carolina Farms, Magnolia, 


N. C. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale.—Hogs and pigs, carlots, Write Frank 
J. Payne, Baxley, Ga 

Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. Dy 
milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, V& 

DOGS 

Registered bird dogs cheap; puppies $10.00. 
Armstrong, Vaiden, Miss. —_ 

Offering the best in Beagles and night dogs. At 
sowenl Kennels, New Canton, Va. 

Pair young male Beagle hounds, running good, $35: 
Young female Collie #10; also treeing hounds. Joseph 
Elliott, Winfall, N. — 
Fine bred Pointer —F Setter puppies; — rl 
fleld dogs; $12.50 to 5.00, according to C 
registration papers. Sein 8. O’Neall, Greenville, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS _| 


APPLES > 


Virginia Aspies. —Choice number one og 
taymans, York Imperials and Ben Davis, - a 














a. 





























barrel. Guaranteed as represented. Bedfor 
Farms, Lynchburg, Va. ee 
BATTERIES 





ol 
the 

Batteries for Farm Plants.—A car load of 
well known long life Universal Batteries just recent 
Prom ice from our local warehouse ot oie 


y copy le 
how to care for all farm light, radio and auto bet 


ae Carolina Willys Light Company, 
N. C. —S-~ 





White Leghorn pullets, 4 months old, a 50 each 
$1.3 B. N. 








BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY _- 
































sonia in lots of lesa than 25; over 
SPEER — Sykes & Son, Harrellsville, N. New Honey, direct from producer. LA Fal- 
NURSERY STOCK . Please write for our Anniversary Bale sheet of Trail's Gever = Prices free. John A. 
- . . . - Oe 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. *” cag strain ae horns; hens, pullets, 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. ee ee oe Se FARM MACHINERY ____- 
Peach trees, $5.00 hundred; Srawbersy plants, One No. 12 De Laval Separator, perfect conditioa. 
$3.00 thousand. er Nursery, Higginson, Ark. MINORCAS $60.00. J. C. Terrell, Cheraw, S. C. ee 
For Sale. — trees; price reduced. Write today. Nice Single on Black Minorca cockerels, $5.00 One Ames 20-horse return frac Boiler and Bae 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. each. N. D. Blackman, Clinton, N. C. a Mt, re fine a for sawm 
etter T 5 a Sameiee Sama Cc. Terret raw, \e 
‘Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. ‘Florala Nurseries, PLYMOUTH ROCKS Stomp Puller.—Fitzpatrick hand power aa 
ph lm Park's strain Barred Rocks, from pedigreed stock double purchase ou:fit. Omered al ne" 
Diversification pays. Do it with pecan trees. You direct. Big husky March cookerels, reduced to sell Price. Todd Co., Inc.._ N« ~__ 5 
ean learn how to succeed with them by writin J. B. quickly. Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardner's, Va. Slightly used Centaur Tractor, 2 and Bm oh 
Wight. Cairo, Ga. Breed the he lay into your flock. Buy a Barred Rock ‘sulky plow, a= and shovel riding ‘cults Co, Int. 


























Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- cockerel our heavy daying stock. Trapnested tools. i 3 
“Lan Gade kn ieee Bate, oe Somiovesd. Write Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, Rich- Norfolk, or Gilbert Weldon, Rt. al 
Cleveland, Tenn. e mond, Va. Iwan Perfection Post Hole Digger. — ‘monet 
Fruit Trees, Ev ” Flowering Shrubs. Prices — Cockerels for Sale.—Purebred Thompson Ringlet handled digger gives you full valle forper the name 
and quality best. Catalog ready. Crowell’s Plant Barred Rocks, April hatched, $3.00 to $7.50. shape Blue enamel finish. blue label. Remwemiyi, 2 goat 
Farm, Concord, N. C. and bering. 15 cage $2.00. Write BJ. Norflect, as ee oe dealer. Iwan ae 
We can furnish Pecan Trees, any quantity; leading 
varieties reasona Stuart, Alley, 4 Park’s a Barred Rock pullets and cockerels are FOOD PRODUCTS 
Schley, Mi Maker, Pabst; any now being sold at great reduced prices during an 7 Lewis, Pe 
size. For price and other i . wri versary sale. sate Set gee Ee. Trail’s End Poul- Red Pepper, 1926 grown. Mrs. Wi 
River Pecan Company, Albany, Ga. try Farm, Gordonsville, V: broke. N. C. 
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KODAK FINISHING 






































Fini shing by Ma File eveloped free; 
“Kodak to ww. Ws White Drawer 1112, Bir 
pingham, Ala ; 
Trial Offer One Kedak roi! film develop- 
ann ane glussy prints; only lSe. Associated Photo, 
Bot 1463-G. Cincin Ohio 
Have You smera?-——Write for free samples of 
rf big maga s showing how to make better pic 
teres and ea mney American Photography, 137 
Camera House Boston, 17, Mass. 
NUTS 
Nut Kernels unted immediately Our automatic 
“pertect Nut Buster’’ cracks all nuts; $7.50 complete 
Clarke Nut ¢ Harris ‘burg, Pa 
OF "INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery. Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingw are Glassware, et Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer, Write us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 
—————— 
PATENTS 
—_ : 
tions commercialized. What have yout Adam 
puke Mig. Co.. 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
————— - 
Paieots. Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods. 
ROOFING 
Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
pes, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
teed brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
fille. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, xu. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Taarn at home or school Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
n credit. Positions guaranteed, Edwards College 


on , 
High Point, N. ¢ 





Young Man-Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade Write for their catalogue Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 



































TANNING 

Furs tanned and made up to order. Remodeli ing 

dyeing and repairing Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va 
TOBACCO 

Tobaceo.—Kentucky sweet leaf; mellow with age; 
fine favor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing $2.25 
Pay when received Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 

Homespun Tobacco, guaranteed Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.0; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 10, $1.50 Pipe giver 
Pay when received United Farmers, Bardwet], K) 
~“Fomesp bacco.—Smoking or chewing: 4 pounds 

Send no money Pay postmaster 
i free. United Farmers of Kentucky 
Paducah, Ky -_ 

Homespun Toba Chewin g, 10 pounds $2.00 
smoking, 5 pou $i 00; 10, $1.75 Aged in bulk 
mellow and s Sati sfaction guaranteed Farmers 
Union, Mayfi Ky 

Cigar Smokers—Tuy direct, postpaid ‘‘No Names,’ 
long filler, $3.00 hundred; $1.75 fifty “Hoffmar 
House Bouque'.”’ lor fi genuine Sumatra wrap 
per and banded $4. 00 hundred; $2.25 fifty Tria 
order fifty eact $3.50 Double value or money re- 
funded. Car Graham Co., Paducah, Ky 

WOOL 

All Wool Yar For sale by manufacturer, at bar 

gin. Samples free. H. A. Bartlett, Harmony, Maine 





|__ AGENTS WANTED | 








Frit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries. Dent Coneord, Ga. 

Get or fres my vase. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialtivs Wonderfully profitable, LaDerma 
Co, Dept. RB, St. Louis 
pn ol 







































Rumn e Sales, $50.00 . daily. We 
ng everything, Jobbers, Desk M19 
Chicago. 
wrenkrunt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 daily 
* sart you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Deyt 105, 609 Division, Chicago 
We start you without a do ~ Soa extracts 
Perfumes, toilet is Mxperience unr ecessary Car- 
tation Co., Dez 520, St. Loui 
ln al 
Pe. pay M8 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
mrduce our Soap and Washing Powder 1118 
Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wise 
Ares Every car owner and housewife will buy 
— Mitten Dust Send for particulars and fre 
ad offer. National Fibre Broom Co., St. Louis 
Earn $45 to $2 tra a week selling beautiful Shirts 
amen in advance, We deliver and collect. Write 
ashion Wear 8S t re 9.9652 ‘ineil 
dati, Obie ar Shirts, Dept. P-262, Cincin 
A 
Agents. —Somet new. & tas 
¢ ew 8 tool n 
al ase ‘ip pocket "se “it ever 
ie r. Deta free Novelty Cutlery Co Chest 
87, Canton. O 
Agents. —M ] on 
Mal 1 dollar an hour Sell Men 5. a 
fi San h for ntly mending leaks in all uter 
_ free Collette Mfg. Cx Der 
el Automobile Bumy 
isual pr Ss ara 
te Liberty Bumper 1430 
Tauisville, Ky 
Agents dur " eee ae a 
and dries window ae : dev vd yh h - 
ote bess 1} : ~ 
Hary Fe ms Over Write 
> Brush W 5 3rd St Iow 
7.00 an } 
ing for the hou lly earned in spare tims 
vf 2 rect-te-wearer shoe firm in 
Dertiea a.  & . at $2.95 Write quick for 
Minn, The Double-Wear Shoe C », Minneapo 











talfirrors Res 



























>» ear $50.00 
Rey ent a real 
w for free sam! Madison 
New Yort 
her pecple? Without expe- 
I'll show you how ye rou can 
ent. Easy 
automobile 
Mer., 








mth and auto to travel in 
new line guaranteed 
styles, oc 
to wear 7 months or 
Hosiery you ever 


Silk 
New sales plan. No experi- 






teed 
















given Spare time satisfactory 

Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 1837, 

y-—Your pay in advance, monthly 

ir made $412.20 in 24 days, sworn 

ann nucing latest style Hosiery 

uldren 7 styles, 40 colors. 7 

guar, ’ 
tapitay > 7 0m onths, $1.75 No experienc 





Needed Sr 
we , furnis h. 





are 


am les time satisfactory 
= — Ww rite orders. 
~ fle Sportation charges paid. 

omy any, Card 29021, Cinel *innati, 






Ohio. 


HAT upper South Carolina is coming 
into considerable prominence as al ap- 
section is illustrated by 


p.e growing 
the increasingly fine displays of ap- 
ples at recent South Carolina state 
fairs. For several years a tew 
pioneer apple growers, in- 
cluding Sam J. Isbell and 
Dan E. Good, have been ex- 
hibiting fine < es grown in 
Oconee County. In 1925, 





and more noticeably in 1926, 


these growers and a number 
of others from Oconee, Pickens, Green- 
ville, and Spartanburg counties have had 


fine exhibits at the State Fair showing 


the wonderful possibilities for apple 

growing in the semi-mountainous terri- 
tory of these counties. 
* * * 

D. D. Witcover of Darlington was re- 


elected president of the South Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical Society, at 
its annual meeting during the State Fair 
last week. This society promotes the 
South Carolina State Fair and its presi 


dent is head of the fair. Other officers 
elected or re-elected are: vice-president, 
A. F. Lever of Columbia; secretary, D. 
F. Efird, Lexington; treasurer, Ben-+ M. 


Sawyer, Columbia; executive committee- 
men, Ben E. Adams, Charleston; Robert 
B. Cunningham, Allendale; W. W. Long, 
Clemson College: O. E. Frierson, Spar- 
tanburg; L. I. Guion, Lugoff; J. L. Me 
Intosh, Dovesville; D. G. Ellison, Col- 


umbia. 
x *k * 


d {ssocia- 
x the 
following 
president, 
first 
Columbi 


The South Carolina P 
tion at its annual meeting durit 
cent State F: elected 
officers for the coming year: 
3en E. Adams, Charleston; 
president, T. E. Hook, 
vice-president, P. V. Brockman, 
H. H. McGill, Columbia; as 
sistant secretary, Mrs. H. H. McGill, 
Columbia; directors, John R. Watson, 
Dillon; Harold Moise, Sumter; Ju. Fas 
Willis, Clio; J. C. Phillips, Charleston 
Luther Fields, Lamar; R. E. Bass, Rock 
Hill; J. R. Bryant, Spartanburg. 

xk * * 
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re- 
ur the 
vice- 

A 
second 
Greer ; 


secretary, 


results from the 1925- 
test at Clemson College 
that care in the selec- 
pays. 
Bushels 

Variety per acre Variety per a 
¥.P. Li... Fa 1 O04. cciniecsse BS 
Leap's Prolific 35.7 Bogg’s 82 
Fulcaster 5 Stem) 31.7 
Stoner .... Red 22.7 

Blue Stem, 
lific of the above number 
high yielders over a period 


The following 
6 wheat variet 
show very clearly 


tion of a variety 





and Leap’s 
been the 


years vs 


Fulcaster, 
have 


pP 8 10 to i. and Re dhart are new varie- 
ties which seem well adapted to South 
Carolina conditions 
* a” * 
The South Carolina Asparagus Gro 
ers’ Association during 1926 shipped 223 
cars of asparagus and the yield crate 


NORTH CAROLINA PUTS HEN “ON 
Armstrong, 
on deck with a new 
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B. F. Kaupp and Prof. 
State College, are again 
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assoc 


ago, 
been 
ing 


Mi por 


becot 
just 
listo 
ton, 
ton, 


The S 


$3.05 Since the 


iation’s selling 
a total of 802 
shipped sal 
$1,642,724.95, ‘h 
‘tant a new farn 
ne short 
re-elected are 
1, _preside nt; J. 
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in a 
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-president; L 
secretary and 
x * 


uth Carolina 


tion has issued Bulletin 


concl 


plements to Corn for Fattening Pigs, by 
E. G. Godbey and A. L. Durant. The 
usions drawn from the experiments 

in the bulletin are as follows 
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aspat 


rotein 


mm of 


these 


at Exchange South Carolina Farm News 


agus has 
be- 


how 


ofthiecers 

Wil- 
Tren- 
Tren- 


|. Fish meal is superior to tankage as 


supplement to shelled corn for pigs 
particularly 


This 


young 


2. P 


a sup 
animal 


3. Corn and soybean oil meal produce faster 


and more economical gains than corn and 
peanut oil feed (with hulls); but in some 
cases the pigs in drylot become stiff and 
lame after receiving this ration for a 
period 

4. A combination of plant and animal pro- 
teins is a more efficient supplement to corn 
than either of these supplements fed alone 

The addition of peanut oil feed (wit! 

hull to a ration corn and fish meal re- 
duces the cost of Beco ng pork, but does 

t increase th rate rain 

CRD 


The Poultry Sh 


tate features of the poultry show were 
1 entries of Single Comb 
Rhode rent Reds and of Jersey Blac! 
Giants. These two breeds led in numbers 
of entries and quality was not sacrificed 
The prizes were well distributed among 
the breeders, no one breeder making 
clean sweep of any class of birds. The 
White Leghorn class always creates keen 
interest. This class was excellent. The 
Plymouth Rock and White Wyandottes 
were well represented. 

Compctition in all classes w keen 
The entire show was clean cut and of 
high quality and finish. There was no 


odd or useless breed represented and all 





awards were well deserved 
The egq show, under the supervision 
of Miss Juanita Neely was the best eve 
eld. Of the 61 dozen eggs exhibited 
the brown eggs were in a majority 
Three County Associations entere d 
dozen eggs each in the commercial class 
This exhibit attracted a great deal of 
ent rhe 31 single entries were ex 
d eggs and proved that South 
1 is producing a good market 
ict in egg The best dozen eges i1 
how receive 1 $10 silver loving 
}} and Girls’ Lixhibit This de 
partment has shown wonderful improve 


TOP OF THE 
with the poultry students of the 


seems to be 


er pigs at the, begi 


protein alone 
nt to 


lant 
pleme 
sour 


corn a 


ces. 


true 
the 


nning 


is not 


s the 


in drylot 
the 


trials. 


with 


as efficient 
protein 


ow at South 


Carolina State Fair 





creation in the 


float for the students’ fair held by the agricultural students last month. 


huge half of the world, 
Leghorn hen and the inscriptions: 
Carolina Cash Crops.” 


12 feet thick and 6 feet high, 
“Sitting on Top of 


with a plaster of 


WORLD” 


way 


The design 
3. 
the World,” “One of Largest North 


Paris 


of a 


Cc 





North 
poultry 
was a 


White 


the 


years 


ry may 


Sta- 
Sup- 


irom 


10 





(33) 1175 
ment. The fowls exhibited by the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs would stand a good chance 
in the open class. A number of boys 
and girls’ club members placed their 
poultry in open competition this year. 

The county and community exhibit 
was very fine. All the well known breeds 
of poultry were represented in this divis- 
ion, and every class had good competi 
tion. In this division of the show pairs 
and pens are shown D. H. HALL, 

Poultry Specialist, Clemson College. 
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N. C. Boys Win Third Honors 
at National Dairy Show 


spe 


ing 


livestock judging represent 
the vocational high of 
North Carolina won third place in judg 
ing Jersey Cattle at the National Dairy 
Show in Detroit. The team com 
posed of boys from the schools at Vance 
Salemburg, and Friendship. Roy 
of Vanceboro was the fourth 
in the Cattle contest 
This is a splendid showing in view of the 
fact that 22 states sent teams to Detroit 
to take part in the contest. 
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SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 

bred baby chicks from best 

stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
Write for full particulars 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Riverside Chicks 


_ ly now at reduced prices Pr rebred 
rd tested. State inspected. Catalog free 
"Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 





ma thie 







a 
4, 





Route |! Knoxville, Tennessee A Alf 
(Member International Baby Chick Assn.) os 
anarart CHICKS! 
and FALL 

Write for fall catalogue and special prices. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box [440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3,000 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good yearling hens »50 White Rock pul- 
lots; also Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, both 
hens ar Write for prices, mentioning quantity 


C. A. NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS” 

















nips 1emt. Sired hy 200 t » 293 egg males. Exec 
f uw inners 16 egg contests Lipped cA Dd 
c ai al OK, SDE Aal ones ear free. Thousands of aa 


ockerels, at 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 ) Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 

















We have limited number carefully se- 

lected breeding pigs, 10 weeks old, chol 

era immune and registered. We offer 

or quick sale at $16 cach or $3 per 
properly mated pair 


Jordan Duroc Farm, McCullers, N.C. 


Small Classified Ad 
“Sold Bees and Honey” 











is | t year w 

secs and Honey in your paper 
ind received very satisfactory 
results, 

attached ad 
your Georgia 
uma edition for several 
eks My check is enclosed 
ring this service. 
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What Have YOU to Sell? 


You, too, can dispose of your 
surplus produce regardless of 
what it may be. The inter- 
esting point is it can be done at 
such little cost to you. Let The 
Progressive Farmer be your 
salesman. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 





















Don’t delay! 


Last winter eggs retailed as high as 75 cents a dozen. 


I predict that this 
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ho Sint SYP x 
. . > sea : d ANHY 
winter eggs will go even higher. Poultry raisers are going to reap tremendous PL et 
profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield by giving your hens a few eyes *Alll!) saa 


cents’ worth of “More Eggs” Tonic. 


This product has been tried, tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers. 
It is acknowledged by thousands of users the best and most successful egg 
Every day that you don’t use it means that 
Start with a few cents’ worth of ‘More 
With egg prices breaking all records, this is the time to 


produce r on the ma 


you are losing meney. Don't delay. 


Eggs’ Tonic now. 
get eggs and mere 
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ih } experience I one poultry raiser who wrote me ind Mrs. Myrtle Ice., of Bost Ky... wriies 1 was only 
retting 12 eggs a day and now get 50 Here are a few letters out of thousands: 
& 
48 Dozen in One Week Banker Endorses *‘More Eggs’ Selling Egos Now 
Dear Mr. Keef I 1 express how £ t ve & rom re T wae not getting an ewe wher I bega he use of the ‘‘More Egse’’ 
much I hay hl ' fits y answer } i MORE bGGS ; Tonie ow T am seiling ecyvs MRS. J. F. BRINK 
your a I than I « f i utility 
' 1 . ; ne weal a . 
aid ; I'v 14 ge la t ‘ t pull i ‘ ee € ; a Pon Greatest Egg Builder 
t t te ul nad i ‘ « ret at? a\ ecem Der ie > 
left. sil: j ' ' Bx la lozen eges. Yours very trul . Dear Mr. Reefer: The 27 Eggs Instead of | 
MRS. LENA McBROON j Pr POHLANI President, The Citi- “More Eggs’ Tonic is I began feeding “More Eggs’’ Tonic to 
zens Bank of Ashland, Oregon absolutely ail right, It iy ck of hh November. At that time 
160 Hens—1t,.500 Eggs is the greatest G8 T was getting one egg every other day 
I have f * > box f M -s Fee to Doubles Egg Production builder on the earth Then on December 5th I brought in 27 
F ro VOX eS re Begs ‘ - petite enod j eo é 
my hens and think they have broken the 1 have been using More Eegs’’ Toni¢ Yours truly ick J P= v re F : bg Mtr a= 
eee rec I ha 160 White Lerhorns fm or 4 weeks now. My egg production has pe peonin ver _— SOre sae onic & Sn 
ail th epantiy' Si Gawh ae Lak donee eon domkiad 3. & ROENINGER CASPER SNYDER MRS. BE. H. PALMER, Dundee, Mich 
A H. M. PATTON, Waverly, M 







LOAFERS 
iReefersHatchery 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
axe PHILADELPHIA PA 


$1 20 
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rket today. 


eggs from your hens. 








Paradise, Texas 





I have convinced over 400,000 poultry rais 
ers of the value of my “More Eggs” tonic, 
If I havent as yet convinced you, it’s 
merely because you haven't given me the 
chance. I want convince you; in fact, 


know, not from the experience of others 
alone. but from your own experience, of 
its great advantage in increasing the egg 
yield of vour hens 

Will you give me this chance to prove to 
you its great merit? My free offer is 
tnade in the sincere hope and with the sole 
purpose of getting you to give me this 


oa 


Se 
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How to Get the Free Package Fill in and mail to me the 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS”; one package FREE! Keep the extra package; 
or better still, sell it to a poultry friend, and have your package for nothing. 


Send No Money 


Do facts and figures mean anytning to you? Do 36 eggs bring more money than 60? Do fat hens scl! for more 
than lean, scrawny chickens? Reap the BIG profit® “MORE EGGS” will make for you. Don’t let your neighbor 
get the advantage of you—you, too, can have plenty of eggs to sell when the price is highest, if you'll only 
act NOW! Every day’s delay means extra egg profits lost. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY! = 


You risk nothing. Get lots more eggs right now while prices are high. Send the coupon today 


if you want FIVE times the eggs and FIVE times the profit. 


E. J. REEFER, Poultry Expert, 


th and Spruce Streets. Dept. 284 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Pillow, Pa 





very opportunity. I know what your ver- 
dict will be when you once try “MORE 
EGGS"—but my great difficulty is to get 
you to act—to get you to decide NOW 
that you will give “MORE EGGS” an 
honest and fair trial. Won't you do this— 
won't you do it when, in your own interest, 
I offer you a package FREE, just to show 
you what I can do for you in mzeking your 
hens lay more eggs? Why doubt? Why 


delay? Others are getting more eggs than if 
they ever dreamed of getting; you can do 

the same, and eggs today, you know, rep- the 
resent real dollars. 


coupon below. I will send you 


of 


EGGS. I will pay 


increased egg yield 
Name .. 


Address 
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Results 
Guaranteed 


Mr. 
binds himself and agrees to re- 
fund to any purchaser of Reef- 
er Products the price paid him, 


chaser 
product, or if 
represented. 


This guarantee is legally 
binding and it is distinctly 
agreed that the customer is 
to be the sole and only judge 
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E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 284 
$th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me two regular One Dollar 
i y postman only $1, plus 17c f 

livery of BOTH packages. You agree to refund m} 
any time within 30 days if I am not entirely satis 





you may send $1 with this cé 
we will prepay postage.) 


